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DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADES AND THEIR 
ORIGIN, 

Your correspondent Mr. C. C. Massey, in his 
note on “The Sphinx” (6" 8. xi. 31), says that 
he believes “the origin of the fashion of double 
acrostics began with the success of a brilliant little 
weiety paper called the Owl, published during the 
London seasons of 1865 and 1866, in which the 
dever double acrostics, referring to topics of the 
day, formed an attractive feature.” I beg to inform 

correspondent that he is in error, as I myself 
ed to be the introducer to the public of 
double acrostic charades, first published in an 
atticle, nearly two columns long, signed “ Cuthbert 
Rede, B.A.,” in the Illustrated London News, 
Angust 30, 1856. By the time that the Owl was 
published the fashion of introducing these new 
es into papers had become very general. 
he has quoted the Owl, I may quote another 
dever weekly satirical paper, the Hornet, which, 
many other journals, gave five-guinea prizes for 
acrostics. In an article (the auther is un- 
to me) printed in the Hornet, Sept. 22, 1875, 

inthe following passage :— 

“We have ample reason for the great popularity which 

pastime has attained since 1856. At this date, double 
uerostics were first published in the Jilustrated London 
News, under the well-known nom de plume of ‘ Cuthbert 





Bede.’ He calls them ‘novel and ingenious riddles 
lately introduced,’ and praises them as vehicles of in- 
struction and as affording harmless and rational amuse- 
ment, One of the earliest of these (///ustrated, August 30, 
1856) on the late lamented Mark Lemon, for many years 
editor of Punch, is 80 very good a specimen that it may 
be quoted :— 
‘Toe Worps, 
I’m a Mark of judgment, taste, and wit, 
O’er a crowd of pages I rule the roast ; 
I mix with choice spirits, while choicer ones sit 
Around, while I give them full many a toast, 
Of my two words my first is squeezed into my second. 
Although at my head it is commonly reckon’, 


Tue Letters. 
I brighten even the darkest scene. 
I very nearly an Ostrich had been. 
I with a Hood once passed all my days. 
) [am a fop in the play ofall plays. 
5) To its greatness the city of Bath I did raise. 

“* The subject words having been told, the solution of 
the lights is easy,’ ”’ 

One of the answers sent to this charade by a 
correspondent was published in the Illustrated 
London News, Sept. 13, 1856, and was as follows: 

“Tue Lerrers. 
Tis dark—’tis drear—’tis chill—’ tis damp ; 
Betty, my good girl, light the Lamp ; 
Pile on more fuel, while I read 


Mysterious lines from Cuthbert Bede. 
* * * * 


1 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4 
( 


I’ve seen an Lmw (tailless ostrich)—good. 

I've seen (was it in early Matden-hood ?)— 

I ’ve seen fop Osric limn’d in Shakspeare’s page ; 

Had he known Bath he ’d gNash his teeth with rage. 

Tne Words. 

Attention, please ! when you would sup or lunch 

Mark ! Lemon's indispensable to Punch.” 
I may observe that I meant the third line to apply 
to Maid Marian, the companion of Robin Hood. 
The first double acrostic charades that I wrote for 
the Illustrated London News were on the follow- 
ing subjects : The Lord Mayor: Mansion House— 
Victoria Regia: Crystal Palace—London : Thames 
— Waterloo: Napoleon—Miss Nightingale : Scutari 
Hospital—Charles Dickens: Pickwick Papers. I 
wrote a copy of the last-named charade, and gave 
it to Charles Dickens, with whom I had the honour 
of a personal acquaintance ; and as he expressed 
himself as being both amused and pleased with 
the production, I may perhaps be here allowed space 
to quote it :— 

“Tne Lerrers (14). 

The cricket merrily proclaims my name. 

The brethren three who fought for Roman fame. 

Me as their home the needy poets make. 

When 1 ’m ahead the stoutest hearts will quake, 

The monster that sets up John ‘gainst Thomas, 

Eusebius when he was taken from us, 

The man who won't believe unless he sees, 

When I am dead, I sweetly rest in peas. 

*Mid fiends* and goblins I now take my place. 

The sculptor loves me for my clear white face, 





* Unfortunately misprinted “ friends ” in the original, 
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Unto the castle’s stronghold now I glance. with an introduction signed by my name. M 
ant aoe I see . — + A rance. Lemon then, very wisely, determined to “ let a 
n win nes mor ‘ck! — alone”; and the double acrostic charades, hay; 
pate Chas pars So quecmy mess egme. been well introduced and well received, wer 
ie ; and well received, were left tp 
Tae Words. — : flourish elsewhere than in the pages of the journ] 
Master of Tears and Laughter! High Arch-priest that had first printed them. may add that I re. 
q Of the great mysteries of this Life's fane | published them, with other articles from Bent| 
reat Wizard of the North, South, West, and East, Miscella ? y's 
We ne’er shall look upon thy like again ! Miscellany, Punch, Once a Week, The Months, &, 
We will not wreathe your head with bays, in a six-shilling volume called The Curate of Cran. 
To be a laughing-stock for all the gapers } ston: with other Prose and Verse, published by 
But, when to thee a monument we raise, » | Messrs, Saunders, Otley & Co., in 1862—which wy 
Around your hair we ‘ll curl your own fam’d Papers.” | three years before the Owl had an existence 
The fourteen letters that form the words “ Charles CuTHBERT Bene, 
Dickens : Pickwick Papers,” are from the words 
Chirp, Horatii, Attic, Rock, Law, Eusebi(us), N . 
' P OTES BY WHITE KENNETT, DEAN, Ay 
a a ae Carrara, Keep, Eugenie, | ,pTERWARDS BISHOP, OF PETERBOROUGH, 
Saantien “the origin of these double acrostic rye raptor em 
~ I heard from a very great Prelate tl 
charades, I may say that I and other friends had Pocock,* the great ate —y Pohenr of the Oniertd 
received so much amusement from their composition | tongues in Oxford, would often take occasion to say thet 
that I proposed to Mark Lemon to introduce them | our English Translation of the Old Testament was better 
into the special Christmas supplement that he was performed than that of the New, and came nearer by 


. the Hebrew than this did unto the Greek, Adding thy 
about to edit for the Illustrated London News for as farr as he could judge of all Translations whatsoever 


1856. He had given me a page drawing by E.| from the Hebrew, the English 
- - ’ came nearer to 
Morin (an allegory of “The Christmas Tree ”) to | Original, the Hebraisms betas generally potter ecaniil 
“write up to” with some verses for that supple- our Language than to any other. This Truth had bee, 
ment, and I had also invented some riddles for it ; seme bag tty Lal Widow Ty = & plain Tran 
and I knew that he was glad to get for the Christ- Nnger Aly toes emery Hg 
ease supplement any onal novelty in the shape of to the opening of our English Reformation.t When k 
& game or pastime. As all this had to be arranged * Dr. Pocock was born in 1604 in Berkshire, and wu 
in the summer preceding publication, it was in admitted Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is 
July, 1856, that I first mentioned the subject to | 1620. He devoted his attention to the Oriental language 
him, and showed him specimens of the new charade, under Rev, Wm. Bedwell, Vicar of Tottenham (see noie, 
with the needful explanation “ how it was done.” a See ~ —— es study of Arabic a 
Mark Lemon seized upon the idea without a mo-| , version of the Syriac New Seuent. Me ‘ook ba 
ment’s hesitation, and was convinced that it would | orders, and was appointed English Chaplain at Alepp 
as readily be accepted by the public. It is to his | but returned to England after six years at the requet 
shrewdness and sagacity that the public are in- of Archbishop Laud, and was made Professor of Aralit 
debted for the introduction of that new pastime, ce —> the Eee Orient 
which, after an interval of nearly thirty years, still | t) England the troubles ‘of the ives teal ts 
maintains its original popularity. resuming his appointment at Oxford, and he acceplal 
But he would not wait for Christmas ; and as he | the living of Chiltry, in Berkshire. Here his grat 
had at that time much to do with the IWlustrated | arte ne oO etn et the villancte bow than i 
London News he advised the late Mr. Ingram to | their mini gary gee 
: ° eir minister, “ Our parson is a plain honest mat, 
let these new charades appear in the paper as soon | said they, “but no latiner/” On the death of the Pe 
as possible. R. = prepared them for publica- caer of Hebrew at Oxford Pocock was confirmedit 
tion, with the explanation of their composition ; | the appointment to which he had been nominated y 
and the article pen se as already metal on — ome yet = a ht — 
; nis Professorship o 
August 30, 1856. _Mark Lemon’s prophecy con- | His writings raised him to the highest point of fame, 
cerning them was immediately fulfilled ; they at| and he had no rival but his friend John Selden, th 
= hit the public taste, yy from corres- a 4 -_ vs. who was called by Grotiss 
pondents were sent to me (from the office) by | “the glory of England.” Dr. Pocock died in 1691. 
hundreds. These replies continued to come, week ate a 3 Tyad id Ser Te oe oe en 
- I stament in Ep 
after week, literally from all quarters of the globe. of not less than 3,000 copies each, were printed and ald 
Mark Lemon entrusted to me their editorship ; | Tyndale himself, living abroad, ran the gauntlet of 
7 g per. 
and further charades, with answers and remarks, | secution as few men have done......The public dems 
were published in the issues of the paper for for his Testaments was very great, and no power cou 
Sept. 13, and Sept. 27. They were then allowed — A dy fealty tn Meche’ te a 
- : peare i ngland, bu 
Sie Sanaa as, |e eo 
, » | Lxhibition, 1877, 
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had finisht the work w he did in a manner foretell 
would be seald wtt his own blood, He did in his Pro- 
hame to the obedyence of a Christen man write thus, The 
Greke tonnge agreeth more wt" the Englyshe than w'h 
the latyne Th the properties of the Hebrue tongue 
agreeth a thousande times more with the Englyshe than 
with the latyne. The maner of speakinge is both one: 
go that in a thousand places thou nedest not but to 
translate into the englyshe, worde for worde, whan thou 
may seke a compasse in the latyne and yet shall have 
much worke to translate it wéll favouredly so that it 
have the same grace and swetnesse, sense and pure 
understanding withi in the latyne as it hath in the 
Hebrue. A thousande partes better may it be trans- 
lated into the Englyshe then into the Latyne. 

And what if the Welsh tongue does still come nearer 
to the Originals, especially to the Hebrew than the 
English of a later age cando! This alone can be the 
reason why the Welsh Translation of y* Bible as re- 
viewed and corrected some years after the last English 
version does exceed it very much in a more exact 
correspondence w'" the original idiome of speech, espe- 
cially the Hebrew. Hence Dr. Humphrey Humphreys, 
B? of Bangor, one of y* most perfect Masters of his own 
and those other tongues, did in a letter to Mt Ant a 
Wood, dated in May, 1692* (of w*" I have the Original 
now by me), inform him after the Publication of his 
Athen, Oxon., vol. i., that D' Henry Parry, Bishop of 
8, Asaph, wt the assistance of Dt Davies, did review 
and correct B’ Morgans translation according to the 
Originals, and new published it Anno 1620, w'® an 
Epistle Ded to K. James, wherein he tells him he had 
retained some of the former translation, and translated 
anew in other places ades ul difficile dictu sit num vetus 
an nova Morgani an mea discrida sit Versio. Tiis 

ith BP Humphreys) is the Translation now used in 

‘ales, and is one of the best Translations extant, and 
Much Better than the English. 

1563. The Bible translated into Welsh, Strype’s 
Bliz., 301, The Geneva Bible read often in Churches 
till it was made one of the Articles allowed by the Queen 
in 1583 that one kind of the Translation of the Bible be 
only used in Publick Service as well in Churches as 
Chapels, and that to be the same w™ is now authorised 
by consent of the Bishops.—Strype’s Whitgift, 116. 

1624, 22 Ju. 1. Rowland Heylin was one of the 
Sherifs of London, who, being sprung from Wales, 
charitably at his own cost and charges in the beginning 
of King Charles his Reign caused the Welsh Bible to 
be printed in a more portable bulk, being only printed 
ina large volume before for the use of Churches. He 
also cansed the Book called The Practise of Piety to be 
printed in Welsh, for the use of the Welsh people: 
and a Welsh or British Dictionary to be made and 
published for the help of those that were minded to 
understand that ancient Language.—Strype’s Survey of 
Lond., vol. ii. p. 142. 

John Dove, in his Perswasion to the English Re- 





* “When shall we have a history of Oxford? 
yen we have only the history of Anthony Wood. 
own department as an antiquary, Wood's work is 
tdmirable, and his quaint humour and vivacity will 
lvays commend his history to the student : but as he 
Sm annalist in the strict sense of the word, his narra- 
tive is not suited to the general reader. Besides, the 
Wint at which his history closes leaves the story of 
life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
ing as it does the Methodists and Tractarian 
movements, still to be told.”"—Quarterly Review, October, 
; Burrows’s Register of the Visitors of the University 
of Ozford from 1647 to 1658, 


cusants to reconcile themselves, &c., 1603, 4to., p. 23, says : 
“In times past the English Testament was printed wth 
the English in one page and the Latine in the other, and 
licensed to be printed and publickly sold by King Philip 
and Qu. Mary,” 

This consideration moved the reverend Father Doctor 
Morgan, now Bishop of Saint Asaph, and Dt Goodman, 
the late Dean of Westminster, to take pains for the trans- 
lating and publishing of the Bible in y* Welsh tongue, 
by w°" their travells and godly endeavours they have ad- 
vanced the Gospell in their own country.—ZJbid., p. 24. 

D* William Morgan, author of the first Translation of 
all the Bible (since printing was used) into the antient 
and unmixed language of the Britains. The Translation 
he dedicated w't a Latin Epistle prefixed to Queen 
Elizabeth, and was printed in 1588, for w°> work he was 
rewarded w'h the Bishoprick of Llandaff first and after- 
wards with that of St Asaph.—Wood, Ath. Ox., 615. 

Mr. Ambrose Usher, Brother of AB? Usher, a Man of 
great parts and excelling much in the Oriental languages, 
translated the Old Testament out of the Hebrew into 
the English from Genesis to the Book of Job, and is still 
preserved under his own hand, but he desisted from pro- 
ceeding upon the New Translation coming forth in K. 
James’ time,—Bernard’s Life of A BP Usher, 8vo. 

AB? Usher* was the first that procured the Samaritan 
Bible (w°" is only the Pentateuch) to the view of these 
Western parts; as Mr. Selden acknowledgeth, it was sent 
him from Syria by the way of Aleppo, anno 1625. He 
had four sent him by a factor he employed for the search 
of things of that nature, and were thought to be all could 
be had there. He gave one to the Library of Oxford, 
a second to Leyden, for which Ludovicus de Dieu gave 
him public thankes in a book dedicated to him, a third 
to Robert Cotton's Library, and the fourth (having, as 
I take it, compared it with other) he kept himself. The 
Old Testament in Syriack, a rarity also in these parts, 
was sent to him from thence not long after.—ZJbid. 

Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 1558, in the first year 
of her reign, Numb. 6. Also that they shall provide 
within three months next aftar this Visitation, at the 
charges of the parishe, one booke of the whole byble of 
the largest volume in Englyshe, and within one xii 
moneths the Paraphrases of Erasmus, also in English, 
upon the Gospels; and they shall discourage no Man 
from the readinge any parte of the Byble either in 
Latine or Englyshe. Numb. 16, Also that every Parson, 
Vicar, Curate, and Stipendiary Priest being under the 
degree of a Master of Artes shall provide and have of 
his own, within three moneths after this visitation, the 
new Testament both in Latine and in Englishe, w* 
Paraphrases upon the same, conferring the one w* the 
other. 

Most of the old Eng bibles had been burnt in the 
reign of Qu. Mary, and hence an Article of visitation 
in the 1 of Q. Elia, Art. 46. Item, what bookes of 
holy Scripture you have delivered to be burnt, or other- 
wise destroyed, and to whom ye have delivered the same. 

Miscell. 1.—Dangerous errours in eeveral late printed 
Bibles: to the great scandal and corruption of sound 
and true Religion: Or an Animadversion to all good 
Christians of this Commonwealth, discovering (amongst 
many thousands of others) some pernicious, erroneous, 
& corrupt Erratas, Escapes, and faults in several Im- 
pressions of the Holy Bible and Testament wthin these 
late years, commonly vented and dispersed to the great 
scandal of Religion, but more particularly in the Im- 





* Archbishop Usher “ every year devoted a fixed por- 
tion of his income to the purchase of rare and valuable 
MSS. The Bodleian Library at Oxford contains several 





thus obtained by him” (Zife, R.T.S.). 
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pressions of Henry Hills and John ffield, Printers, to 
the intent that either in reading of any such already 
bought or buying the like hereafter they may be well 
advised for the good of their own souls, and the Genera- 
tions that shall succeed. By Will. Kilburne, Gent., 1659, 


4to. 

Richard Davies, Bp. of St. Asaph, consecrated Jan, 21, 
1659-60, was employd with others that year to translate 
the Bible into English, aud translated all from the Be- 
ginning of Joshua to the end of 2° Samuel. He also 
translated part of the New Testamt into Welsh, parti- 
cularly some of the Epistles, The original MSS. of w°® 
translation are in the custody of that worthy studious 
Gentleman, Robert Davies, of Lianerch, Esq. 

William Salesbury, the famed British Antiquary, trans- 
lated and first published in print the Epistles and 
Gospels for the whole year in K. Ed, VI. time. He 
published also the whole New Testament at the com- 
mand and by the direction of the Bishops of Wales 1567, 
to which Be Richard Davies, of 8. Davids, premised a 
large Prefatory Epistle.—Letter of Bp, Humphrey to 
Ant. a Wood, MS. 

William Morgan, Bp. first of Llandaf and then of St 
Asaph, that incomparable Man for Piety and Industry, 
Zeale for Religion and his Country, and a conscientious 
care of his Church & Succession. Educated at St John’s 
Coll., in Cambr., instituted to the Vicarage of Welsh 
Pool, in Com. Montgom., Aug. 8, 1575; from thence he 
removed to the Vicarage of Llanrhaiadr, in Mochnant, 
& Dioc, of 8S. Asaph, Octob, 1, 1578, where he finished 
that excellent work of translating the Bible into Welsh. 
—Letter of Bp. Hump. Humphrey, of Bangor, to Ant. a 
Wood in addition to what he had observed in his Ath. 
Ox., 1 vol. 615. 

1566, This year the Great Bible was printed again for 
the Use of Churches, being nothing but the old Trans- 
lation of Coverdale, not yet corrected, ffor though the 
ABp. had much in his thoughts a carefull Review 
of that Trenslation, and seems allready to set about it 
together w'> the assistance of other Bishops and Divines, 
yet it being not yet ready for the present necessity, the 
old English Bible was now MDLXVI printed again, — 
Strype’s Parker, 232, 

The old Engl, Translation used in Qu, Eliz‘®® time 
vindicated agst the Papists, and equalled w*' Paginus 
version of the old Testamt and Erasmus of the New, Xc. 
—Dr Edward Bulkley, Apologie for Religion, an. 1602, 


p. 45. 

In Parl. 1660. Ordered that D* Hodges shall attend 
the Lords to receive from them such voluntary Contri- 
butions as their Lorships shall to M® Ogilvy in recom- 
pence of his great pains and charge he hath been at in 
printing a Bible w" he hath presented & dedicated to 
this House.—Journ. of Dy. 

Le Nave.—Here lies interred the Body of Margaret 


Clark, the wife of John Clark Clerk, B.D. Here lyes 
likewise interred in this Chancell y* Body of M* 
William Bedwell, her ffather, sometimes Vicar of this 
Church [of Cottenham, in Midlesex] and one of King 
James his Translators of the Bible, and for y* Eastern 
Tongues as learned a Man as most lived in these modern 
times, aged 70 ; died May 5, 1632, 
A, A. 


(To be continued.) 


THE THREE COUNSELS OF KING SOLOMON, 
The Greek colony of Terre d’Otranto is said to 
be exceptionally rich in folk-stories, proverbs, and 
ballads. Vito D. Palumbo, who has been gleaning 
with great industry, intends to publish a collection 





of these quaint old-world echoes, and in a recenj 
number of the Museon he has given as a samples 
tale in the dialect of Calimeria. This, in it, 
mingled simplicity and sense, is a good type of 
the folk-story. The massive anachronism } 
which King Solomon is made to play the leading 
part is not the least interesting feature in the 
narrative. 

A serving-man of King Solomon, desiring to 
leave his master’s service, asked that his wage 
might be paid to him. Three hundred ducaty 
were due, and having received them, he pre 
pared to leave; but remembering that all the 
world came to his master for advice, he decided 
that he also would apply for counsel. “ Master,’ 
he said, “ give me a piece of advice before I leave’ 
Then his master answered, and said, “ That wil 
cost a hundred ducats. Are you willing to give 
this, like the others?” “I will give it,” replied 
the serving-man ; and he counted out the hundred 
ducats. Then said the master, “ Never leave a 
old road for a new one.” The serving-man did 
not feel very well satisfied with this reply, and 
said to himself, “ Just see what a counsel he has 
given me!” So he went back to his master, and 
said, “I am not well satisfied with the counsd 
you have given. Pray, give me a better.” Th 
master said, “That will cost another hundred 
ducats. Will you give them?” The serving-mm 
answered, ‘‘ I will give them ”; and he counted out 
another hundred ducats. Then said the master, 
“Never put off till to-morrow what you can d 
to-day.” But this advice pleased the serving-ma 
as little as the first, and returning, he said, 
‘* Master, this counsel does not please me. Give 
me one more.” ‘In that case thou must give m 
yet another hundred ducats,” said the master 
“*T will give them.” He counted out the remaining 
hundred ducats, and the master said, “ Think firt 
of that which thou shouldst do, and then do it.” 

Having no more money to spend in buying 
advice, the serving-man was going, when the 
master said to him, “ How wilt thou do in going 
away without money? Wait, and I will give thee 
a little bread.” He gave him a piece of bread, 
and the serving-man went on his way. On the 
road he overtook a man who was going to buy oil 
They came to two roads, one new and the other 
old. “Shall we not go by the new road ?” asked 
the man who was buying oil. “No,” said the 
serving-man, “I have paid a hundred ducats for 
the advice, and I shall go by the old road.” {% 
the oil merchant went by the new road, 
the serving-man by the old one. They had no 
gone far when the merchant had reason to weep, 
for thieves fell upon and robbed him. Then the 
serving-man was satisfied with his master’s counsel. 

He arrived at home in the gloaming, and found 
the door of the house fastened. He peeped through 
the keyhole, and saw that they were dining, 
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that there was a priest seated at the table. ‘“‘ By 
thunder!” said he, “my wife is dining with a 
priest. Let me get a gun and shoot them.” Then 
he remembered the third counsel of his master, 
“Think first of that which thou shouldst*do, and 
then do it”; and he said to himself, “ Let us see 
who this priest is.” He knocked at the door. 
“Who is there?” asked his wife. “It is me,” 
he replied. “Ob,” said his wife, “‘it is my hus- 
band!” She opened the door, and he entered. 
“Who is this priest?” he asked. “That!” said 
his wife ; “‘ thatis ourson. Don’t you see we have 
dressed him up like a priest?” ‘“ By thunder!” 
said the serving-man ; “ but that was good counsel 
my master gave |” 

So they all sat down to eat. The serving-man 
took the piece of bread that his master had given 
him, and as he cut into it the three hundred 
ducats fell on to the floor. “ Ah,” he said, “ the 
master who took from me has returned all.” Then 
they were full of joy. “ Wait,” said the wife of 
the serving-man, “ whilst I tell the harvestmen 
not to come to-morrow, for I shall not know what: 
to do, with my head in this confusion.” ‘‘ No,” 
decided the serving-man ; “never put off till 
tomorrow what can be done to-day. Let them 
come,” 

So next day they all went to gather the harvest ; 
and when they had tied the grain and were storing 
it, the hail began to fall. All the grain of the 
neighbouring farmers was destroyed. Then said 
the serving-man, ‘‘ How good were the counsels of 
my master ! Without them I should have lost all.” 


Wituiam E, A, Axon, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Norep EnciuisuMen 1n Tue Tentu Century. 
—The book of confraternity ( Verbriiderungsbuch) 
of the abbey of St. Gallen, in Switzerland, written 
in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
preserved in the Stifts-Bibliothek of St. Gallen, 
contains, on p. 77, the following names of English 
prelates and men of note: Adalsten rex., Wolf- 
belmus archiepisc.,, Elwinus ep., Eotkarus ep., 
Wunisge, ep., Sigihelm ep., Oda episcopus, Fri- 

ten ep., Cunifrid ep., Kenod abba, Albrich 
abba, Cudret, Erdulf, Fridolef, Wulfun, Ortgar, 
Osfred, Elfsie, Adalvierd, Elwin, Adalwin, Berect- 
via, Vulfilt, Wighart, Conrat, Kenvan, Vundrud, 

mwad ep., Kenolaf, Keondrud, cum ceteris. 
Seven of these names are also mentioned in an- 
other codex (‘‘ Historise de Fratribus Conscriptis ”) 
peserved in the same library, and I proceed to 
quote the passage referring to them :— 

“Anno ab incarnatione domini pecooxxvimt., indic- 
fone 1, Keonwald venerabilis episcopus profectus ab 
Anglis omnibus monasteriis per totam Germaniam cum 
tblatione de argento non modica et in id ipsum a rege 

plorum eadem sibi tradita visitatis in Idibus Octobris 
Yenitad monasterium sancti Galli; quique gratissime a 


cum illis celebrando quatuor ibidem dies demoratus est. 
Secundo autem postquam monasterium ingressus est, 
hoc est in ipso depositionis sancti Galli die, basilicam 
intravit et pecuniam copiosam secum attulit, de qua 
partem altario imposuit, partem etiam utilitati fratrum 
donavit. Post hac eo in conventum nostrum introducto 
omnis congregatio concessit ei annonam unius fratris et 
eandem orationem, quam pro quolibet de nostris sive 
vivente sive vita decedente facere solemus, pro illo 
facturam perpetualiter promisit, Hc sunt nomina 
autem, qu conscribi rogavit : rex Anglorum Adalstean, 
Keonowald episcopus, Wighart, Kenvun, Conrat, Keono- 
laf, Wundrud, Keondrud,” 

As Eotkar is stated to have flourished a.p. 880- 
901, and as his name was the earliest entered, 
simultaneously with that of Elwinus (Archbishop 
Wolfhelm, and subsequently King Athelstan, were 
entered out of their chronological order and in- 
serted at the top of the column, evidently out of 
respect to their dignity), we are enabled to fix 
the date of entry of the whole series as between 
A.D. 880 and 929. The following scanty notices 
are, however, the sole materials I can gather for 
establishing the identity of the persons mentioned 
in the list:—King Athelstan, who died Oct. 27, 
940; Archbishop Wolfhelm, of Canterbury, 923- 
942; Bishop Eotkar, 880-901; Bishop Wunisge, 
909-926 ; Bishop Sigihelm, circa 930; Bishop 
Fridosten, 910-931; Bishop Cunifrid, circa 930; 
Keonwald, Bishop of Worcester. Some of your 
correspondents may, perhaps, be able to supply 
further particulars. Cuartes A, FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


Wonverrvut New Reapina.—We heard some 
years ago (see “N. & Q.” 4% §, xi. 48) of the 
correct reading in Childe Harold, canto iv. st. 182, 
‘Thy waters washed them power,” &c.; but the 
following, which I copy from a Cheltenham 
newspaper, is undoubtedly one of the most extra- 
ordinary variants that I have ever seen:— 

“The house in Piccadily (once the residence of Lord 
Byron, and in which ‘Ada Sale, daughter of my house 
and heart,’* was born) is now a sort of rallying place for 
all that is distinguished in the world of fashion and 
politics,” 

Is not this a real curiosity of literature ? 
P. J. F. Ganritton, 


“Dictionary or Nationat Brocranpy,” 
Vou. I.—All readers of “ N. & Q.” will welcome 
this new biographical dictionary to their store of 
working books. In many cases they will see the 
fruit of their own labours. I have really only one 
complaint to make. For my part I would gladly 
have seen much of the space taken up by such 
lives as Queen Anne and one or two more devoted 
to smaller folk of the type of Thomas Eastoe Abbott 
(p. 30) and Thomas Ainger (p. 188). Surely the 
rule which includes these must have demanded the 
admission of many others. When it is observed 
how large a share falls to Lancashire and Noncon- 





ibus susceptus et eiusdem patroni nostri festivitatem 


* The italics are my own, 
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formity it will be thought that the help of more 
specialists was needed, I subjoin a list of mis- 
prints, which may be useful (a and b= left and right 
columns) :— 

Pp. 110 b, 111 b, for * Quillanan ” read Quillinan., 

Pp. 181 b, 182 a, for “ Dalraida” read Datriada, 

P. 182, for “‘ Dalraid’’ read Dalriad. 

P. 384, for “ Bursley ” read Bensley. 

P. 405 b, for “ Holton ” read Hopton. 

P. 458 b, for “ Trimmel” read T'rimnel. 

Did Alison (286) really take the degree of 
LL.B. at Oxford? It may be of service in fixing 
some of the dates concerning Edward Allde (299 b) 
to note that in 1631 “ Eliz. Allde” printed an edition 
of John Denison’s Heavenly Banquet. Sir James 
Alderson’s early teacher was not Dr. Lee, but the 
Rev. George Lee, Unitarian minister, editor of 
the Rockingham newspaper, and keeper of a 
classical academy at 4, Postern Gate, Hull. Dr. 
John Alderson is stated in one of the inscriptions 
to his memory in Hull to have been born June 4, 
1757 ; the Dictionary simply gives 1758. Mr. 
Charles Frost, F.S.A., who was personally ac- 
quainted with Dr. Alderson, in his valuable account 
of Hull authors (1831, p. 57, n.), corrects the mis- 
take of the Gent. Mag., which has been unfor- 
tunately copied into the Dictionary. He was not 
the author of Orthographical Exercises. 

W. C. B. 


Parat_et Passaces.— Writing on the tendency 
of modern society to avoid vindictiveness in the 
treatment of criminals, Sir James Stephen re- 
marks :— 

“Tn cases which outrage the moral feelings of the 
community to a great degree, the feeling of indignation 
and desire for revenge which is excited in the minds of 
decent people is, I think, deserving of legitimate satis- 
faction.” —History of the Criminal Law of England 
(1883), vol, i. p. 478, 

Compare this with some remarks of Mr. Ruskin : 

“ Take, for example, one usually thought of as whoily 
evil—that of Anger, leading to vengeance, I believe it to 
be quite one of the crowning wickednesses of this age that 
we have starved and chilled our faculty of indignation, 
and neither desire nor dare to punish crimes justly.”-— 
Lectures on Art (1870), p. 83. 

I, ABRAHAMS, 


An Earty Enottsn Caarice.—Among the 
examples of ecclesiastical and other early English 
plate still preserved in Norfolk, and especially 
noted in the sixth edition of my Hall Marks on 
Plate (1883, p. 146), is a chalice, dated 1567, at 
North Creake Church, in that county. It bears 
(or bore) the Norwich assay marks of the date- 
letter C and a cross-mound in a lozenge. This 
interesting chalice, with its paten, I am informed, 
exists no longer, and I am requested to delete the 
notice in any future edition, for the following 
reason. “ When the present incumbent succeeded 
to the living, in 1870, he found the communion 
plate inscribed as the gift of the former rector. 





The paten was absurdly small, not much bigger 
than a five-shilling piece, and so disproportioned to 
the chalice that he paid a sum of money sufficient, 
when added to the existing plate, to make a really 
good and suitably proportioned chalice and paten, 
The weight of these precious relics was doubtless 
allowed for as old silver and deducted from the 
gross weight of the new substitutes at so much per 
ounce, for which a sum of money was paid by the 
rector. It is not likely any silversmith would 
consign to the melting pot sixteenth century plate, 
We may, therefore, at some future period hear of its 
change of ownership; but for the present the 
result is non est inventus, W. Cuarrens, 
New Athenzeum Club. 


Haxtvrr'’s “ Principat Navications,” &,— 
According to Lowndes (Bohn’s ed., p. 972), the 
reprint of the Voyage to Cadiz (vol. i. pp. 607-619) 
is distinguished from the original by having only 
seven paragraphs on p. 607 instead of eight, and by 
ending on p. 620, without a woodcut, whilst the 
original ends at p. 619, with a woodcut followed 
by a blank page. There is a copy of Hakluyt in th 
library of the Bengal Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
which, considering the climate, is in very fair 
condition. In this copy, which is dated 1598, the 
Voyage to Cadiz ends at p. 619 with a woodent, 
and so far answers to Lowndes’s description of the 
original, but there are as many as ten separate pare 
graphs on p. 607. The paper is of a stouter descrip 
tion than that of the rest of the volume, and th 
watermark isa hunting-bugle within an escutchen 
surmounted by a coronet, above the letters G.R 
It would therefore seem to be a different repriat 
from that described by Lowndes, executed in th 
time of one of the Georges. W. F. P, 


Sorrotk Couriet.—The following couplet is 
worth reprinting and indexing in “ N. & Q.” | 
quote from Frederick James Lloyd’s Science of 
Agriculture, 1884, p. 287:— 

“ The laying down of land to permanent pasture is m 
expensive and tedious proceeding, and the old Suffolk 
couplet, if true in the past, is too often true in th 
present :— 

* To break a pasture will make a man, 
To make a pasture will break a man.” 
Avox. 


A Love-Lerrer or tae Seventeenta Cer 
Trury.—In the delightful correspondence of the 
Oxinden family, preserved among the MSS. of the 
British Museum, the following epistle, in cle 
“ print” handwriting, occurs :— 

“ Deare Heart, I am heartilie sorry, that some oct 
sions haue hindered mee, from coming to see you, all this 
while ; I desire you to impute my absence, not to wast 
of loue, but leasure: & I beseech you, to bee assured, 
that there liues not a more constant, faithfull, and affe- 
tionate lover, uppon the face of the whole earth, theal 
am, of your most worthie sELF£, whose VERTUE & BAYT 
is such, that I haye uerie good cavse to belejue ther 
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lives not a second, to bee paralell’d wth you, I haue here 
gent you a small token, wh I desire you to accept of; I 
haue allsoe sent you a copie of uerses, made by him, who 
js, The admirer, & adorer of your djvjne beautje ; Henne 
Oxsspex, Barham: Feb: 26: 1641. An° tat: tue. 
) Ag 
The initial letter is beautified after the monkish 
manner, the globe with its sea and land, on 
which the D is placed, being probably the pictorial 
analogue to the protestation in the love-letter about 
“the face of the whole earth.” Unfortunately there 
js no address to give a clue to this paragon of virtue 
and beauty, aged seventeen, by whose years the 
date is so quaintly fixed. Ts 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Taomas Lopez anp tae Srace.—Can any 
reason be assigned why Mr. J. A. Symonds, in 
his recently issued volume Shakspere’s Predecessors 
in the English Drama, ch. ix. p. 567, in enumerat- 
ing the various pursuits of Thomas Lodge, gives 
“perhaps an actor”? One might suggest “ per- 
haps a butcher.” Why not, since Ben Jonson was 
“perhaps a bricklayer”? It is but too well known 
that the late Mr. J. P. Collier, in his edition of 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, asserted that Lodge was an 
actor; and, not being able to prove his assertion, 
manufactured a proof by foisting into his tran- 
script of a memorial of Philip Henslowe (two 
copies of which are among the MS. collection of 
Dulwich College) a passage supporting the allega- 
tion, Meanwhile there is not—never was—any 
evidence that Lodge, who was a very meagre 
dramatist, ever trod the boards. Mr. Symonds’s 
words are only calculated to revive a false state- 
ment, which has been over and over again ex- 


, C, M. Ineiesy. 
Atheneum Club, 


Ay Earty Work on Catais.—I am desirous 
of obtaining some information concerning an Eng- 
lish work, entitled “A Warning to England to 

t, and to turn to God from Idolotrie and 

Popery by the Terrible Example of Calice, given 
1 March, A.D. mptviit, Printed m.pivi.” 8vo. 
hop Tanner mentions it in his Bibliotheca 
Britannico-Hibernica as the production of Outis 
thalmay, and gives as its first words, “If God 
almost by miracle.” No copy of the work is, so 

4 I can learn, in the British Museum or Lam- 

Library, and I should be glad to know where 
me isextant, I can find no mention of the book 
® the author’s name, as Tanner gives it, in any 

Y book of reference. In Hazlitt’s Collections 
md Notes I find a notice of An Admonition to 
Towne of Callays [Col.]. From Evile the 12 


of April. R. P. 8vo. 8 pp. black letter. Mr. 
Hazlitt states that the only copy known of this 
work was purchased by Mr. H. Pyne at Dr. Bliss’s 
sale in 1858. It is possible that the Admonition 
and the Warning have some connexion with one 
another. Sripvey L. Lee. 


“ Foxine ” 1n Booxs.—Can any one give any 
information as to the cause, prevention, and cure 
of “foxing” in books and engravings? The ques- 
tion was asked “ N. & Q.,” 4 §, xi. 216, but never 
noticed, I was told some time ago, by an engraver’s 
packer, that there is a method known of curing it, 
but that it is a trade secret. This may or may not 
be true. 


Jeremy Taytor on Lire.—The editor of 
Croker’s Correspondence and Diaries, states :— 

“ What Jeremy Taylor eaid of life generally may cer- 
tainly be applied to that part of life which is passed on 
the political stage—one is bound to play out the game. 
‘We are in the world like men playing at tables; the 
chance is not in our power, but to play it is; and when 
it is fallen, we must manage it as we can,’ ”’—Ch. xvii. 
vol. ii. p, 184, 

In which of the works of Jeremy Taylor is this 
remark to be seen ? Ep. Marsiiatt. 


Rapyor Perrace.—Some century or so ago a 
minister bearing the name of Richard Jones 
officiated in the parish of Biggleswaide, in Bedford- 
shire. The first Earl of Radnor married a Miss 
Pleydell, who was, I understand, a near relation 
of the above-named Richard Jones. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” substantiate this latter state- 
ment, giving authorities? Grorce BircHALL, 

5, Mark Lane, 


MenpHam Priory, SurrotK.—I have several 
undated deeds (apparently of the early part of the 
thirteenth century) relating to this priory, in 
which the following names, amongst others, occur: 
Sir Gilbert de Walsham; Sir Hugo Burt ; Sir 
William de Metefeud (Mutford ?); Sir Adam de 
Mendham; Sir John le Enweyse; Avicia fil’ 
David de Thikebrom; Nicolas fil’ Avicia de 
Thikebrom. I should be glad of any information 
respecting these persons, and especially as to the 
dates of their death. Aur. T, Everitt. 

18, High Street, Portsmouth. 


Josepn Stevens was Mayor of St. Albans, 
Herts, in the year 1752. Information as to the 
place of his birth, and where he lived previous to 
his mayoralty, or any particulars respecting the 
date or place of his death I should be very glad to 
receive. C. J. Srevens. 

Ravenscourt, W. 


ApmiraL Hostrer.—In 5 §, vii. 2491 asked 
where Admiral Hosier was buried, and at p. 346 
there was a reply, which was, however, not correct. 





I found in a newspaper of Feb, 10, 1728, that the 
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corpse of Admiral Hosier was carried with great 
faneral pomp from his house at Blackheath and 
interred at Deptford. Five hundred pounds was 
ordered to be expended on this solemnity. I also 
found the name of Francis Hosier entered in the 
register of burials of St. Nicholas Church, Dept- 
ford, on Feb. 8, 1728. Hosier entered the navy 
as midshipman in the Neptune Feb. 24, 1691/2, 
and died at half-past midday, August 25, 1727. 
The body was brought to England in His Majesty’s 
sloop Happy, which sailed Oct. 1, 1727, and ar- 
rived at Plymouth Dec. 13, 1727, and was ordered 
up to Deptford, where the body was buried as 
before stated. Hosier was survived by his wife 
Diana and their daughter Frances Diana, who 
married Richard Hart. The last named died in 
1761, leaving three daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Diana Hosier Hart, who, as coheirs, possessed 
in 1782 the patronage of the rectory of Warden, 
in Kent. Can any of your readers say where 
Admira! Hosier was born, or in what year? I 
believe he was born at Corfe Castle, Dorset, but 
have no sufficient proof. Ros, H, Baker. 
Bombay Club, Bombay. 


List or Earty Evyousn Compatants. — Is 
there a book published giving the names of those 
who served in ancient English wars? If not, can 
such names be found on record, and where ? 

Wiitiam H, Caarrer. 

P.O, Box 3068, New York City, U.S. 


F, Newsery or Paternoster Row.—Can any 
of your readers tell me who was F. Newbery, at 
the Crown in Paternoster Row? I have A Con- 
cise History of Philosophy, by M. Formey, 
M.D.S.E., date 1766, issued with his imprint. 

CHarLes WELSH. 

Leytonstone. 


Wititiam Owen, Booxsetter.—I shall feel 
obliged for information concerning the above, who 
was prosecuted in 1752 for a libel on the House of 
Commons. I wish to know his birthplace, and 
where any biography of him may be found. 

THorpr. 


Name or Book Wantep.—A very similar work 
to Talpa, describing life on a farm and the adyen- 
tures of the men on their deer-stealing and poach- 
ing expeditions, was published about 1850. I am 
anxious to take back a copy to Texas, and shall 
be much obliged for the correct title. 

R. Bruce. 

105, Lillington Street 


MovustacnHes IN THE British Army.—The 
Worcestershire Militia claims to be the first regi- 
ment in the British army to have introduced and 
worn the moustache, which they adopted in 1798, 
while stationed at Blatchington Barracks, near 
Brighton, and copied from the Austrians, at that 
time noted for their high discipline and military 
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appearance. Can any one supply any informatiq 
on the subject? The cavalry wore them aboy 
Waterloo time; the Horse Artillery, I belien 
next; and the British army generally betwee 
1850 and 1858. R. Hoven, Capt, 
United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, 


“Resectep Appresses,” 1812.—Can you ip. 
form me for whom the following papers wen 
intended ?— 


3. An Address without a Phoenix, 
8 Drury’s Dirge. L.M. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
18, 
19. 
20. 


21. 


8.T.P. 


Drury’s Hustings. 
Architectural Atoms. 
Theatrical Alarm Bell. 
Macbeth Travestie i] 
Stranger Travestie M.M. 
Geo. Barnwell Travestic j 
Punch’s Apotheosis, T.H. 


Dr. B, 
M.P. 


Artn, Gruss, 
Waterloo Crescent, Nottingham. 


[3. “ An Address without a Phoenix,” 
genuine rejected address, 

8. “Drury’s Dirge.” The authors always refused t 
give the name of the lady whose style is here cara 
tured. 

14. “ Drury Lane Hustings.” 
comic songs of the day. 

15. “ Architectural Atoms.” 

16. “Theatrical Alarm Bell,” 
Post. 

18. 


Horace Smith’ 


This was a skit on th 


Thomas Busby, Mus.Dx 
Editor of Morn 


* Macbeth.” 
19, “Stranger.” 
20. “Geo. Barnwell.” 
21. “ Punch’s Apotheosis.” 


’ Merely parodies of the seven 
stories, 


Theodore Hook.] 


Inpexes TO Booxs.—Which is the first bot 
that contained an index, made in the manner 
which we now understand the expression? May 
of the seventeenth century books contained et 
borate tables of contents, in some cases even mo 
useful than badly compiled indexes. The sixteen 
century books frequently contained a very go 
summary of their contents on the title-page. Mf 
inquiry points to a fairly complete alphabetical 
arranged index. CornELIvus WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Buriat or Genera Fraser, 1777.—Can ay 
one inform me where the original painting of! 
picture describing the burial of General Frat 
after the action of Stillwater, Oct. 8, 1777, daria 
the American War, can be seen? Is it in a publt 
gallery or in that of a private collector, and whet 
was it painted ? H. B 


Macavtay’s History or France.—In the thir 
volume of the History of France, by E. E. Orv 
published in “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia ” in 1831, 8# 
advertisement of another volume of that libmry 
‘to be published during the present year.” Iti 
entitled “A View of the History of France fro 
the Restoration of the Bourbons to the Revolatitt 
of 1830, in one volume, by T. B. Macaulay, Bs 
M.P.” Was this work ever published? It # 
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tainly did not appear in “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia.” 
It strikes me that a most interesting paper might 
be written on “‘ books that were never published,” 
particularly if it could be supplemented by the 
reasons why they never saw the light. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Barr Castie, AYrsHIRE.— Any particulars 
about Barr Castle, Galston, Ayrshire, will greatly 
oblige. J. H. 


Bronze Mepats.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me information about the bronze 
or copper medals described below ? 

1. A large medal 24 inches diameter. Obverse, 
bust with flowing hair, in armour ; legend, “ Leo- 
poldus, I.D.G., Dux Lot. Bar. Rex. Ter.” Re- 
verse, man armed on horseback ; landscape with 
trees; legend, “ Providentia Principis. Vie 
Munite ”; mpccxxvit. 

2. Medal 14 inches diameter. Obverse, bust, 
bare headed ; legend, “ Moriendo restituit rem 
Godfrey.” Reverse, hideous head; legend, 
“Ecclesia perversa tenet faciem Diaboli.” 

3. Medal 2} inches diameter. Obverse, bust 
with flowing hair ; legend, “ Joannes Freind Coll. 
Med. Lond. et Reg. S.S.” Reverse, two draped 
figures, shaking hands ; legend, ‘* Medicina Vetus 
et Nova. Unam facimus utramque.” 

4. Medal, halfpenny size. A king crowned, 
kneeling, with a harp above a crown; legend, 
“Floreat Rex.” Reverse, a bishop with mitre 
and staff, and a church ; legend, “‘ Quiescat Plebs,” 

5, Medal, halfpenny size. Obverse, a cross on 
8 shield ; legend, “ London, God preserve.” Re- 
verse, an elephant. J. E. T. Lovepay. 


Heratpic.—Will some one kindly inform me 
what alliance is signified by the fourth quarter in 
the following shield? The four quarterings are 
taken from an old carved escutcheon in wood, 
Which has the crest of Blount above it, viz., “an 
armed foot in the sun,” and their motto beneath, 

Lux tua via mea.” The tinctures are much 
faded in the third and fourth quarters, but they 
Sppear to be as below. The shield evidently be- 
longed to one of the families of Blount, but I am 
unable to say whence it came. Possibly the fourth 
quarter will give a clue to the date, and the branch 
of the family for whom it was set up. 1, Barry, 
tebulée of six, or and sable (Blount) ; 2, Argent, 

: leopards’ faces, jessant of fleurs-de-lys, sable 
(Bodington) ; 3, Argent, a lion rampant sable, 
owned, within a bordure of the second, bezantée 
(Cornwall) ; 4, Argent, a fesse gules between three 

\" 


birds (? peacocks). H. N 


Tae Croker Parers.—Can any of your corre- 
‘ents give information as to the origin and 
Meaning of the words “Up to the altar,” in the 


letter of Mr. Croker to Sir Robert Peel of Jan. 12, 
1847, with which a correspondence of seven-and- 
thirty years is closed by Mr. Croker? See vol. iii. 
p. 94. AMI Jusqu’aux AUTELS. 


“ DIAGRAMMATIC CO-ORDINATION OF MORALS.” 
—I notice in the Graphic for December 6, in a 
review of a book entitled Destiny; or, Man’s 
Will-Means and Will-Ends, that mention is made 
of hints to be found in Elizabethan writers upon 
“the diagrammatic co-ordination of morals.” Gan 
any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish me with par- 
ticulars of the names and works of such writers ? 

INVESTIGATOR, 





Replies. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
(6% §. xi. 48.) 

Lord Bacon’s Essays were first printed by Windet 
in 1597, but in this first edition there were only ten 
essays, and that “On Plantations” was not included. 
I have not his second enlarged edition, that of 
1612, but I believe that the essay in question did 
not appear till the third and last enlarged edition 
of the Essays, bearing date 1625. The “Jeru- 
salem artichoke” was introduced into England in 
1617; originally it came from America to Spain 
and Italy, and in the former country the plant 
was called girasdl, in the latter girasdéle. It cer- 
tainly did not come from Jerusalem, and it is 
probable that those first planted in England were 
brought by a Frenchman from Canada, to which 
place they had already been introduced. Parkin- 
son describes them as “ Battatas de Canada or 
Hierusalem artichokes.” Although the plant was 
only introduced into cultivation here in 1617, it 
is quite possible that the tubers had been brought 
over from Italy or Spain some years earlier as a 
dainty article of food, and, if so, the question 
arises, By what name were they known? Lord 
Bacon’s mention of them is in reference to colonies 
and plantations ; and he says, “ See what esculent 
things will grow speedily and within the year.” 
This must, I think, have been founded on the 
great rapidity with which they grew and spread 
in England after 1617. (See a note by Mr. 
Martcuwick, 5" §, xi. 217.) Epwarp Sotty, 


A. C. B. is rather out in his chronology. A re- 
ference to Mr. Arber’s edition of Bacon’s Essays 
would have shown him that “ Of Plantations” was 
written in 1625. The Helianthus twherosus, or 
tuberous-rooted sunflower, a native of tropical 
America, was introduced into Europe about 1617, 
and first cultivated in the Farnese Garden at 
Rome, whence it was distributed under the name 
of Girasole articiocco, i.e., “sunflower artichoke,” 
to other parts of Europe. We can hardly, there- 
fore, expect to find an earlier English reference to 
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it than that in Venner’s Via Recta, 1620, where 
it is introduced to notice as the “ Artichock of 
Jerusalem.” The connexion with Jerusalem, which 
puzzles A. C. B., will now explain itself, and 
perhaps even a further and more recondite con- 
nexion with Palestine. Lest it should not, I add 
a quotation (from R. Peacock, Gryll Grange, 
chap. i.) which puts the matter in a form hardly 
to be improved upon: “From this girasole we 
have made Jerusalem, and from the Jerusalem 
artichoke we make Palestine soup.” It may be 
added that this vegetable seems to have leaped at 
once into immense popularity; hundreds of re- 
ferences to it may be found in the ordinary litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, after which they 
become rare ; the growing recognition of the more 
valuable qualities of the potato gradually threw 
into the shade those of the girasole, or Jerusalem 
artichoke, or, as it was subsequently also called, 
Jerusalem potato. J. A. H. Morray. 


For the very reason that the plant has no con- 
nexion with Jerusalem, the “ fanciful derivation” 
of girasole becomes all the more likely, and less 
apocryphal. When you know that its Linnean 
name is Helianthus tuberosus, the girasole begins 
to take the shape of a certainty. It comes from 
North America, as you may see in Alphonse de 
Candolle’s priceless little book on the Origin of 
Cultivated Plants, p. 43. Lescarbot brought them 
to France, about 1603, and they were sold as 
toptnambaux. Topinambour is the present name. 
Littré gives topinambouc as the origin, and says it 
is the name of a people of Brazil from which it 
was brought; but this is undoubtedly wrong, as 
De Candolle proves there is no such plant in 
Brazil. Topinambouz is used to designate gross, 
savage, or ignorant persons, and Boileau makes an 
adjective of it :— 

“ Et l’ Académie, entre nous, 
Souffrant chez soi de si grands fous, 
Me semble un peu topinamboue.” 
Epigram 25. 
From this it would seem likely that the French 
word is an endeavour to imitate phonetically the 
red Indian name of the plant, a process for 
which the French usually show an extraordinary 
ineptitude. Even if we knew the Indian word 
familiarly, it would probably be in vain to try and 
identify it with topinambour ; so that the French 
for artichoke may go to Jericho instead of Jeru- 


salem. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 





CrurksHankK Bistiocrapny (6 §, x. 321, 362, 
413, 522; xi. 71).—Looking over Mr. WuHeEver’s 
list, I was surprised to see such evidences of hasty 
workmanship as “Tales of a Cordilier” and 
“ Lockyer’s London Lyrics.” No mention is made 
of the privately printed edition of these poems, 
which contains one of Cruikshank’s finest etchings, 





| but they would also be Gaelic. 


entirely different from that which formed the 
frontispiece of the first edition, and originally 
designed, I believe, to decorate a catalogue which 
Mr. Locker intended to print of his drawings, 
There are several other omissions and inaccuracies 
in the list, which will probably have been pointed 
out by your correspondents before this note can 
reach England. A new and complete catalogue 
of Cruikshank’s works is a desideratum. Mr. 
G. W. Reid’s book is scarce and expensive, and 
the bibliography in the second edition of Mr, 
Jerrold’s Life, though a great advance upon that 
in the first edition, is very far from being exhaus- 
tive. For the benefit of bibliophiles, a note should 
be made when the plates have been issued in more 
than one state. It would also be useful to add, 
not fancy valuations, but the prices which the 
books or plates have fetched in recent auctions, 
as these form the best criteria of the value of the 
illustrations. Of course they depend greatly on 
the state of the plates. The Italian Tales, 1824, 
are valued by Mr. WueEever at LI. 5s.; but a copy, 
containing india proofs of Cruikshank’s sixteen 
etchings, fetched 8/. 2s. 6d. at Mr. Beckford’s sale 
in November, 1883. Again, an ordinary copy of 
Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft, 1830, is, 
perhaps, hardly worth 1/. 5s.; but the india proofs, 
which are separately issued, are certainly worth 
more, as they contain some of Cruikshank’s most 
delicate work. I should also be glad to see an 
appendix, giving a list of Robert Cruikshank’s 
principal works. Not possessing the vigorous per 
sonality of his brother, he has fallen somewhat in 
the background, but at the zenith of his powers, be- 
tween the years 1820and 1830, his work was scarcely 
distinguishable from that of George. Some of his 
early theatrical portraits are very good, but through 
the mania for Grangerizing dramatic biographies 
they have become extremely rare. It would b 
desirable to catalogue them before all record of 
them is lost, W. F. Paripeavcx. 
Calcutta. 


Virririep Fortirications (6" §8. x. 517).- 
The subject of vitrified forts has received much 
attention. The article under this heading in the 
Penny Cyclopedia gives references to many works 
treating the topic. It states that about fifty such 
forts have been found in Scotland. Prof. Ferriar, 
in his Menippean Essay on English Historians, th 
103, has two lines, — 

“ Or on the seeming steep and shadowy plain, 
Hunt the glass-castle or Phenician fane”’; 
and in a note remarks that “ glass-castle” relates 
to the vitrified forts of Scotland, and the “ Phear 
cian fane” to the celebrated ship-temples in I 
land. I do not know what these ship-temples 2% 
but cite the passage, as they may be vitrified stra 
tures, and if so furnish examples out of Scotland; 
Macculloch 
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marked that the material of these walls had evi- 
dently been selected with vitrification in view, such 
as granite, moorstone, limestone, sandstone, and 
pudding-stone, and not the material at hand. The 
walls are generally about twelve feet high ; no 
doubt coffering would be employed, but it would 
hardly furnish sufficient substance of fuel for the 
complete vitrification of the surfaces. In the third 
yolume of the Archeologia, p. 112, there is an ac- 
count of the curious house of the Gateacres, of Gate- 
acre, near Bridgenorth, extracted from Brereton’s 
Tour through South Wales. The walls are, or were, 
of dark grey freestone, coated with a thin green 
vitrified substance, about the thickness of a crown 
piece, without the least appearance of any joint or 
cement, so that the building seemed one entire 
piece, and it was a most effectual preservation 
against all bad weather. It is a pity that money 
should have been wasted in experimenting on 
the Houses of Parliament with German silicates, 
when the whole might have been rendered 
imperishable by the application of the old 
Gateacre process to its surfaces. Science often 
prefers to go round the globe, like Capt. Cook, 
mither than sail direct from Dover to Ply- 
mouth coastwise. The Gateacre process seems 
lost now, and I conclude that the house has long 
ago been pulled down, so that we have only got 
Brereton’s report from which to elicit the lost 
secret, Still the idea is worth a good deal, and if 
this should set any rational human being to work, 
the vitrifying barbarians might yet help the stupid 
civilized (so called). C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill, 

There are remains of several of these in Gallo- 
way. The best I have examined is in the parish 
of Mochrum ; it is called the Doun of May. It 
bas been much mutilated by persons carrying off 
pieces of the structure as curiosities, and little re- 
mains now but an amorphous mass. Galloway 
was the territory of the Southern Picts, or Cruithne, 
as delimited by the ancient fosse now called the 
Devil’s Dyke, which may be traced from Loch 
Ryan across the Kirkcudbright Highlands, through 
Nithsdale. The latter part of its course lay 
through land long since brought under cultivation, 
and is obliterated, but it probably joined the Solway 
near Langholm. From the occurrence of vitrified 
forts in Galloway and in the territory of the 
Northern Picts (Cruithentuath) and nowhere else, 
# may be considered not improbable that they 
vere the handiwork of this hardy and warlike race. 
Some years ago I assisted in the experiment of 
making a miniature vitrified fort. A mound of 
tones and sand having been made, we lighted a 

fire over it and threw in quantities of seaweed 
toform potash. The result was that the stones 
Were firmly fused in a vitreous matrix, and the 
nodern imitation was not to be distinguished from 
HERBERT MaxwELl, 


The remains of one of these forts may still be 
seen at Tullyard (the high hill), near Drumbo, in 
the county of Down, about seven miles south of 
Belfast. In May, 1879, this place was visited by 
the members of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field 
Club, and the following is an extract from their 
report :— 

“The principal object of interest in this place is the 
old fort, some traces of which still remain. The struc- 
ture is to a great extent demolished and the site partly in 
crop ; however, the greater portion of the central ‘lis’ 
is still intact, and though the remains are much obscured, 
yet the stones found in a vitrified or slaggy state are 
sufficient to attest that this was one of those structures, 
80 rare in this country, which are known as vitrified 
forts, Though no portions of the stonework are now 
visible in situ, yet such were to be seen within a com- 
paratively recent period.” 

I cannot refer to any other vitrified fort in Ireland; 
but it should not be forgotten that in modern 
times these hill forts have frequently been the 
scenes of great bonfires, the results of which might 
be the occasional vitrification of some of the stones, 
which were subjected to intense heat. There are 
some interesting notes upon Scotch vitrified forts 
in Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach, Macmillan, 
London, 1879, written (anonymously) by the late 
Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S. 

W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast, 


These structures are generally ascribed to the 
so-called Picts. Strolling recently about Somer- 
setshire, I found reason to think that the pre- 
historic hill fort known as Cadbury Castle, Win- 
canton, was once vitrified. It is ascribed to King 
Arthur; it has Roman remains, but must be Celtic 
in its origin; if so, this vitrification, a solitary 
instance in south Britain, will explain the mythical 
splendour ascribed to it in medieval romance. 
LysaRt. 


There are several of these fortifications in the 
neighbourhood of Bala, North Wales. They were 
visited by the members of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Society on the occasion of their meeting 
there in August last, and an account of them was 
to appear in the September number of the Archwo- 
logia Cambrensis. R. H. Woop. 
Rugby. 


To Gruper, Grocer (6% §. xi. 28). —To 
derive E. grudge from Fr. gruger may afford a fair 
opportunity for a joke at the expense of the 
Ancients of Staple Inn, but such an etymology 
stands in need of explanation ; at least a sugges- 
tion might be made that I have not seen in any 
English dictionary concerning that difficult word, 
namely, that there are two different verbs to 
grudge, both derived from French. (1) To grudge 
=to grumble, to murmur (0.E. grucchen, very 
common and very early, see 0.H. Hom., i. 275), 
from O.F, grocer, groucher, groucer, to grumble. 
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Groucer is still commonly used in Normandy. 
(2) To grudge=to gnaw, to craunch ; Fr. gruger, 
same meaning. For instances of this word see 
Nares’s GL, s. v. “ Grudging,” ex. gr. “ Grudging 
stomachs,” 1 Hen. VI, IV. i.; Halliwell’s Dict., 
“ Grudgings=fine bran”; Prompt. Parv., p. 217, 
note, &c. (2) appears much later than (1) both in 
English and in French, The etymology of grudge 
=groucer, is O.H.G. grunzen, to grunt; that of 
grudge=gruger, O.L.G. grusen, to crush. 

This solution of the difficulty bas at least the 
merit of doing away with the clumsy links needed 
to connect the idea of gnawing with that of mur- 
muring. F. J. Amours, 


Excatipur (6 §, xi. 9).—In reply to Con- 
STANT Reaper’s query as to the meaning of King 
Arthur’s sword Excalibur in your issue of Jan. 3, 
which I have only just seen, I would refer him 
to the late Rev. Robert Hawker’s Quest of the 
Sangraal ;— 

“ Excalibur, a Hebrew name signifying champer of 
the steel :— 

* Arthur belted with the sheathed Excalibur, 
That gnash’d his iron teeth and yearn’d for war.’ 
The name is variously rendered Escalibur, Excalibur, 

Excalibert, Caliburn.” 

Merlin’s romance explains the name, “ Ex- 
calibert est un nom Ebrieu qui vault autant 
& dire en Frangais comme tres cher fer et 
acrer, et aussi dissoyent il vrai.” At p. 258, 
vol. i, of Dr. Kenealy’s very curious Book of 
Enoch, the sacred sword Excalibar is spoken of as 
the sword of the shining spirit Cali, Arthur of Eng- 
land, its owner, being regarded as a type of the 
Messenger, Arthur being the Cymric name for the 
Messiah. Under his name of St. George he has a 
magical sword called As-kal-on, the Fire of Cali, 
the sun. In the Mabinogion Arthur's sword is 
called Caledvwlch :— 

“ Rhongomyant is the name of his lance, Wynebgwr- 
thucher his shield, and Carnwenhau his dagger. The 
similitude of two serpents was upon Caledvwich in gold. 
And when the sword was drawn from its scabbard, it 
seemed as if two flames of fire burst forth from the jaws 
of the serpents, and then, so wonderful was the sword, 
that it was hard for any one to look upon it.” 

I am ignorant of the meaning of these words, 

Epwin H. Baverstock. 


Excalibur may probably mean the heroic great 
sword, abraded or changed from euchdail claid- 
heamh mhor, and pronounced something like 
echkillyvore. 

Pendragon, the dragon head, so called from its 
bearing the dragon crest that he wore on his head 
pen. 

Ron is simply a spear, roibhne. 

Priven, the glittering mountain, priobach ben, 
pronounced like preeovain. J. R. Hate, 

Blairhill. 


, 
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Domespay Book (6% S. xi. 83).—A General 
Introduction to Domesday Book, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, F.R.S., originally published in 1813 and 
reprinted in 1832, 2 vols., will probably assist T. P, 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading, 

(Dr. Copsnam Brewer states that the best book con. 
cerning Domesday Book is Eyton’s. Reeves & Turner, 
in the Strand, have some publications of the kind T, P, 
seeks.) 


Arms or THe City or Cork (6 S. xi, %) 
are as follows: Or, an ancient ship between two 
castles in fesse gules. The motto is “Statio bene 
fida carinis.” H.§ 


Leap Stains on Otp Prints (6 S. xi. 88),-— 
Nothing is easier than to remove these. You hare 
only to apply with care, by means of a camels 
hair brush, a little oxygenated water, called als 
peroxide of hydrogen, to the blackened patches 
The blackening is due to the conversion of white 
carbonate of lead into black sulphide of lead, 
owing to the presence in the atmosphere of su: 
phuretted hydrogen. The liquid in question, the 
application of which to the purpose was first sug- 
gested fifty years ago by the celebrated French 
chemist Baron Thénard, changes the black sal 
phide of lead into white sulphate of lead. This 
liquid, which is quite innocuous, was much usel, 
I believe, some time ago for bleaching human hait 
It may, I fancy, be purchased at Bell's in 
Oxford Street. Urpas, 


Mosicat Stones (6 §S, xi. 49).—In reply to 
Mr. Mutten’s inquiry I send the following ix 
formation. Mr. Peter Crosthwaite, founder d 
Crosthwaite’s Museum, Keswick, discovered the 
first musical stones on June 11, 1785, on th 
sand-beds of the river Greta, near Keswick. Thirty 
years later Mr. Todhunter, of Kendal, collected 
set from the limestone of that neighbourhood 
In 1837 Mr. Joseph Richardson collected a lange 
set from a quarry at the back of Skiddaw, whieh 
he called the rock band. He also added sted 
plates and a set of bells, and introduced drums 
aid in the performance on them. He travelled 
through England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
the Continent. After this Mr. Wm. Bowe, a stone 
mason, collected an excellent set, which he called 
the rock harmonicon. After him his cousin, Mt 
Wm. Bowe, guide and boatman of Keswick, ol 
lected a splendid set, and exhibited them, and 
performed, with the aid of two other friends, for 
many years, Other sets have been found at dif 
ferent times. The last set of importance ws 
collected by Messrs. Daniel Till & Sons, about 
thirteen years ago. They have exhibited thet 
with great success in many places in England am 
Scotland, and they are shortly going to exhibit 
them in America, This set has five octaves. 
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The original set is now in the possession of Mrs. 
Tickell, the Oaks, Keswick, a granddaughter of 
the first discoverer, Peter Crosthwaite. This set 
consists of sixteen in number, upon which any 
tune in the natural key can be played. They are 
composed of horblende slate and gneiss, two of the 
lower rocks of the Skiddaw strata. 

J. Fisner Crostuwaire, F.S.A, 

Bank, Keswick. 


Mippte Tempter (6% §,. xi, 29, 94).—Every- 
body does not know a member of the Middle 
Temple through whom to apply. An application 
to the steward of the Middle Temple, accompanied 
by a search fee of 2s. 6d., will, however, obtain any 
information concerning an individual the books 
are able to convey. Hxperto crede, Urpan. 


CompuTaTiON oF THe CuurcH oF ENGLAND 
(6" S. xi. 49).—There seems little difficulty in 
this—it is what is now known as “ the Old Style ”; 
and by the New, or present style, the dates will 
be 1676 and 1711. If Mr. Brown can refer to 
any Prayer-book printed before 1752, he will find 
among the tables a note distinctly stating ‘that 
the Supputation of the year of our Lord in the 
Church of England beginneth the Five and 
twentieth day of March.” This was removed when 
these tables were replaced by those of the Act 
introducing the New Style in 1752. 

This query of Mr. Brown’s throws light on a 
former correspondence in “ N. & Q.” At 5®S. vy. 
308 ; vi. 119, D. C. E. asked whether documents 
dated Feb, 28, 1684, and Feb. 15, 1717, might 
not be dated in the New Style. I answered, I 
fear, somewhat persistently, that a deed could 
only then be dated by the legal style, that is, the 
Old Style; and I still think I could have said 
nothing else with the data then before me. But 
from Mr. Brown’s discovery it seems that in 
some cases, at any rate, lawyers, when they meant 
the Old Style, said so by defining it in the way 
quoted—the meaning whereof is quite clear from 
the old Prayer-book note. Thus, D, C. E.’s reasons 
for giving the New Style date to his deeds may 
ave greater weight given to them than I was 
disposed to assign them. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


This means reckoning the year from Easter to 

ter, the part of the year previous to Easter 
being always accounted to belong to what we 
should consider the preceding year. Thus, of the 
two years mentioned, as Easter fell in 1675 on 
April 4, and in 1676 on March 26, the year 1675 
would be considered to run from April 4, 1675, 
to March 26, 1676; and as Easter fell on April 9, 
1710, and April 1, 1711, the year 1710 is reckoned 
ftom April 9, 1710, to April 1, 1711. The shorter 


“Jan. 1, 1710-11,” or “Jan. 1, 1710/11,” the 
latter year being the right one according to present 
computation. HERMENTRUDE. 


This expression occurs in two deeds relating to 
land in this parish, dated May 29 and 30, 1682. 
To understand it, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the “ New Style” was adopted by the Church 
of Rome so early as 1582, by a decree of Pope 
Gregory XIII., which caused ten days to be struck 
out of the current year between the 4th and 15th 
of October ; while the Church of England retained 
the old uncorrected “style” until September, 
1752, when, by Act of Parliament (24 George IL, 
c. 23), eleven days were dropped between the 
2nd and 14th of that month. Therefore, between 
the years 1582 and 1752, a date “according to 
the computation of the Church of England” is 
eleven days behind the more correct computation 
of the Church of Rome. 

The Church of Greece, which prevails through- 
out Russia, still retains the Old Style, and is now 
consequently twelve days—and soon will be thir- 
teen, owing to the want of an additional day in 
Leap Year—behind the rest of the Christian world 
in its computation of time. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Rowtanpson’s “ Huntine Breakrast” (6 §, 
x. 383, 504).—In compliance with the request of Mr. 
S. James A. Satter, I and others have very care- 
fully examined T. Gower’s picture, and I can con- 
fidently say that it does not exhibit the slighest 
trace of being a “ print mounted on canvas and 
painted over.” Iam much obliged to your corre- 
spondent for his varied information in reply to 
my queries. But if, as he infers, the two duplicate 
pictures are “of German conception,” and were 
designed by Eckstein, who “ exhibited his pictures 
at the Academy up to 1798,” why should Eckstein 
voluntarily lower both the price and the prestige 
of his picture by attributing it to Rowlandson ? 
The design of the picture seems to me to be tho- 
roughly English in every particular, although your 
correspondent says that it does not “ represent any 
scene connected with English hunting.” Perhaps 
the three hounds that I designated “ gaunt crea- 
tures” might be stag-hounds. Their heads rest 
on the table. Over the large hall-window at the 
back of the picture hangs the skull of a stag, with 
large antlers, All the figures, the parson included, 
are English in feature and costume; the two full- 
length paintings on the wall represent two gentle- 
men in English costume, the furniture is of 
English pattern, and the great joint on the table 
is an excellent representation of the roast-beef of 


old England. With regard to the similar “ large 


curly French horns” shown in the hunting designs 


on my Worcester china punch-bowl, I scarcely 
think it probable that the designer for Hancock's 





wy of indicating this reckoning is by writing 


transfer would borrow German designs for his 
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English manufacture. The mystery of the dupli- 
cate pictures of “ The Hunting Breakfast,” whether 
in connexion with a stag-hunt or a fox-hunt, has 
yet to be cleared up. Curusert Bebe. 


Kuepive (6" §. ix. 449; x. 13, 335, 417; xi. 
18).—In Persian dictionaries the points are given, 
and the last letter is waw, not ya. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Seuanperine (6 §, x. 494).—In the sense of 
vague, irregular, random, this adjective occurs in 
As You Like It, I. vii.:— 

“ The wise man’s folly is anatomized 
Even by the squandring glances of the fool.” 

Monk, Duke or Atpemare (6% §, xi, 29),— 
Monk married in 1652 his only wife, Anne, 
daughter of John Clarges, farrier to the duke, 
and wife or widow of John Radford, also a 
farrier. According to her contemporaries, “a 
more dirty, vulgar, and disagreeable woman than 
the Duchess of Albemarle it would be difficult to 
conceive. She was seldom without rage in her 
countenance, and a curse on her lips.” Lord 
Clarendon wrote : “ Monk was cursed to marry a 
woman of the lowest extraction, the least wit, and 
less beauty. She was a woman with nothing 
feminine about her but her form.” However, the 
duke was said to have been more afraid of her 
than of a large army. Her father, when she be- 
came a duchess, raised a maypole in the Strand to 
celebrate her good fortune. The duke died Jan. 3, 
1670, in his chair, which gratified the many who 
had long prophesied he would never die in his 
bed. By his duchess—who, by the way, did not 
long survive him—he had one son, Christopher, 
born in 1653, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord Ogle, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, and 
died in Jamaica, where he had been Governor, 
in 1688, childless. His widow declared she 
would marry no one under the rank of a sovereign 
prince. Ralf, Lord Montague, to flatter ker insane 
fancies, courted her as Emperor of China. She 
died at Newcastle House, Clerkenwell, Aug. 28, 


1734. Henry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


There is an interesting paper on the Duchess of 
Albemarle in Mr. Timbs’s Romance of London, 
Anne Clarges survived the first duke a few days. 
Christopher, the second duke, married Lady Eliza- 
beth Cavendish, granddaughter of the Duke of 


Newcastle. J. Wastiz Green, 
Slough. 


Dr. Jounson’s Witt (6% §. xi. 64).—The 
George Stubbs mentioned in this article as of 
Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, was doubtless a 
solicitor, My grandfather, Wm. Fynmore, was 
articled to him, and married a Jane Stubbs, 
daughter of Capt. Thos, Stubbs, 52nd Regiment, 





probably a brother of George Stubbs. What con- 
nexion would there be between this latter George 
and George Stubbs the animal painter? 
R. J. Fynxorsg. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Davis, CrockmaKer (6 §. x. 408, 525; xi. 
57).—For the information of others interested in 
old clocks, I wish to say that, on application to 
the secretary of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
Oxford Mansion, Oxford Street, I have obtained a 
copy of Mr. O. S. Morgan’s List of Members of the 
Clockmakers’ Company, reprinted from the Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. xl., 1883, price 2s. 6d. 

Jutian MarsHatt, 


I have, like your correspondent Mr. Juttay 
Marsa t, taken the advice offered by M.A.Oxon, 
and my experience is exactly the opposite to his, 
Instead of not having “ advanced me an inch,” the 
reply I received from Mr. Wm. Pollard told me 
all I wanted to know, viz., where to find Mr. 
Morgan’s paper on the Clockmakers’ Company. 
I referred to the Archeological Journal, vol. xl. 
p. 194, where Mr. Junttan Marsnatt will find 
what he wants. Greorce W, Marsa. 


Batxap (6 S. x. 408).—There is a ballad en- 
titled “A Songe made in Edwarde the Fourth 
hys tyme of ye Battele of Hexhamme in Northom- 
berlonde, anno M.cccc.xiv., which contains the 
incident of Queen Margaret and the robber. It 
was published as a pamphlet by M. A. Richard- 
son, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and forms one of a series 
known as “ Richardson’s Tracts.” 


Kate Tuompsoy. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


IRELAND IN 1641 (6% S. xi. 25).— 


“ Dr. Thomas Arthur, a Catholic physician, was born 
in Munster in 1593. He studied on the Continent, and 
subsequently became the leading practitioner in Ireland. 
His fee-book, published in The Journal of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, is an interesting and valuable 
document, containing a list of his patients (many of 
them eminent characters of the day), with particulars of 
their illnesses, and memoranda of the fees received ia 
each case, Once we find him attending Archbishop 
Ussher, curing him of a severe disease, and receiving 
511. for his services, at Drogheda and Lambay Island. 
His usual fees appear to have been 20s. and 10s. Dr. 
Arthur lived on through the siege of Limerick in 1651. 
The date of his death does not appear to be known, — 
From Webb's Irish Biography, 1878. 

Henry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Witter Cavrce (6" §. xi, 28).—The initials 
would probably be those of the churchwardens 
Similar “churchwardens’ marks” are on a beam 
of the roof in the south aisle of Glatton Church, 
Huntingdonshire. Curusert Bebe. 


Jaristuas Caron (6% §. xi. 47).—Your corm 
spondent will find the whole carol given in Foll 
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lore of the Northern Counties, by W. Henderson, 
. 71, edit. 1879. Another version is supplied in 
Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes, pp. 73-4, in which 
twelve days of good things are mentioned, whereas 
the former version has only ten. I shall be glad 
to send your correspondent a copy of the carol if 
he desires to have one. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff 


This carol will be found in a book entitled 
Songs of the Nativity, edited by William Henry 
Husk, published by Hotten, Piccadilly. — 

S. M. P. 


Homer “Travestie” (6 §. xi. 89).—Frost’s 
Address can be seen at the British Museum. It 
was delivered to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society at Kingston-upon-Hull on Nov. 5, 1830, by 
Mr. Charles Frost, F.S.A., and published in the 
following year. To save Ursan trouble I tran- 
scribe from p. 35 of the pamphlet the notice of 
Thomas Bridges, “ who is described by Baker in 
his Biographia Dramatica as a native of York- 
shire, and at one period a wine merchant in Hull, 
was a brother of the late Dr. Bridges, an eminent 
physician in this town; he was also a partner in the 
well-known but unfortunate firm of Sill, Bridges 
& Blunt, bankers here, who failed in January, 
1759. Mr. Bridges was the author of a humor- 
ous travestie of Homer’s Iliad, in 2 vols. 12mo., 
under the facetious title of ‘A New Translation 
of Homer’s Iliad, adapted to the Capacity of 
Honest English Roast Beef and Pudding Eaters, 
by Caustic Barebones, a broken apothecary.’ 
The first volume, which appeared in 1762, pro- 
fesses to give some small account of the author 
under his pseudo-title of Barebones.* He also wrote 
an entertaining novel, entitled The Adventures of 
« Bank Note, besides a comic opera called Dido, 
and a musical entertainment called The Dutchman.” 
In the Gent. Mag. for 1759, p. 47, the last names 
in the list of bankrupts are, “ Joseph Sill, Thomas 
Rogers [sic], and Roger Blount, of Kingston-upon- 
Hall, merchants.” Urea is doubtless aware that 
the Travestie has also been attributed to F. Grose. 

G. F. BR. B. 


Hocartn’s “Sieepine Concrecation” (6% 
§ xi. 29, 59).—The original picture, size about 
Gin, by 13}in., is in my possession, and is, I 
believe, that referred to by Nichols as having be- 
longed to Sir Ed. Walpole and afterwards to Mr. 
John Follett, of the Temple, London. Mr. A. 
McKay (Colnaghi’s) kindly informs me that some 
years ago he had a version of the subject “ by 
Hogarth’s hand, a beautiful work, differing some- 
vhat from the engraving,” which was bought at 
Cheltenham at public auction. This work he has 
wld, and he has kept no memorandum of the size. 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xxvi. p, 454, 


He has, however, applied to the purchaser to enable 
me to see it and obtain further particulars, but this 
gentleman, rather discourteously, “ declines to take 
any trouble in the matter.” This is probably the 
other picture, mentioned by Nichols as having 
belonged to Mr. John Gage, of Lincoln’s Inn. It 
would be absurd to believe, as stated in the publi- 
cation line, that the engraving was “ Invented, 
Engraved, and Published ” in one day. 
2 2 2 


Hannan Branp (6 §. xi. 89).—It may save 
H. T. some little trouble in his search for the date 
of Hannah Brand’s death if he is aware that her 
name appears in the Biographical Dictionary of 
the Living Authors of Great Britain and Ireland 
(1816). According to this authority she was 
formerly an actress and afterwards a schoolmistress 
at Norwich. G. F. RB. B. 


Davin Cox, tue Painter (6% S, xi. 47),—In 
Mr. N. N. Solly’s Life of David Cox (1873), p. 5, 
G. W. M. will find that ‘‘ David, at the age of 
fifteen, was apprenticed to a locket and miniature 
painter in Birmingham, of the name of Fielder.” 
An apprenticeship of rather more than eighteen 
months was brought to a sudden close by the 
suicide of his master. That Cox made good use of 
his time under Fielder is satisfactorily proved by 
the photograph of a locket painted by him in early 
life, which will be found opposite to p. 1 of the 
book. G. W. M. will also find some mention of 
Mr. Fielder in Mr. Hall’s Biography of David Cox 
(1881), pp. 6, 7. G. F. R. B. 


The name of the person to whom young David 
Cox was apprenticed was Fieldler, for whom the 
young artist painted “ subjects for lockets and the 
lids of snuff-boxes.” For a full description of 
these subjects, see A Biography of David Cox, by 
William Hall (Cassell & Co., 1881), who was an 
old friend and near neighbour of the famous Har- 
borne painter. I had the great pleasure of a 
personal intimacy with David Cox and William 
Hall. It was consequent upon Fieldler’s suicide 
that the elder Macready offered employment to 
young David Cox as an assistant to M. de Maria, 
the scene-painter of the Birmingham Theatre, 
See Hall’s Biography, chap. i. 

Courupert Bene. 


“Le Svicipe Assoré” (6% §, xi. 89).—G. 
Colman’s comedy in four acts, The Suicide, was 
acted at the Haymarket, 1778, but was not printed. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Tae Lapies Watpecrave (6% §. xi. 49).—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated picture of these three 
ladies was exhibited last year at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. It was exhibited also at the Royal 
Academy in 1781, at the British Institution in 
1823 and 1856, and also at the National Portrait 
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Exhibition of 1867. See Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
Catalogue. This picture has also been discussed 
in “N. & Q.,” 6" S. ix. 268, 297. 

G. F. R. B. 

The only record I can find to prove that Ramsay 
painted the three Ladies Waldegrave is that the 
picture, 60 in. by 55 in., was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy (Old Masters) in 1879, No. 246, 
by the Countess Waldegrave. The Reynolds 
picture was at the Grosvenor Gallery last year, 
No. 27. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 

Their picture, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
exhibited by Lord Carlingford at the Grosvenor, 
and was painted in 1781 for eight hundred guineas. 
I remember no such picture by Allan Ramsay. 

M. Givcurist, 

Burnham, Bucks. 


Poems sy Sera Warp (6 §, xi. 47).—As a 
boy, some forty years ago, I knew a very old man 
at Tamworth who was a prolific “ poet,” and who 
wrote literally reams of MS. poems, the fate of 
which I never heard. It is just possible that these 
were the poems sold ‘‘ twenty years ago.” Will 
Anon. give date and place of sale? Este. 


Sranparp 1n Cornutt (6% §. x. 149, 198, 
255, 297, 398).—A gentleman residing in the 
vicinity of Dorking, having perused my article on 
this subject with admitted interest, readily falls in 
with my statement that “ Freeman’s Court is in 
Cheapside,” and admits that no other Freeman’s 
Court is mentioned in any modern Post-Office 
Directory; but states that, nevertheless, during a 
many years’ residence in the City in his younger 
days, he knew of a Freeman’s Court in Cornhill, 
and that he finds due mention made of it in two 
old directories printed more than a century back. 
From early recollections, therefore, he takes an 
interest in any circumstance connected with the 
old city. It would seem from his statement that 
the Freeman’s Court last mentioned had an exist- 
ence down to so late a period as forty-five years 
ago. 

"I duly thanked Mr. Dixon (the gentleman in 
question) for his intelligence ; and, feeling quite 
as interested as himself in the topography of our 
renowned metropolitan city, I cheerfully accord 
him this respectful mention in “N. & Q.,” of 
which (I believe) he is a constant reader. 

H. Scuurnorpr. 

Westminster. 


Powett or Ewnvurst (6" §, xi. 48).—I note the 
will of a Nathaniel Powell, gent., who may be the 
person inquired for by your correspondent Mr. 
Wake. His will is dated Aug. 10, 1770, and 
proved by his sister, Sarah Powell, in P.C.C. 
April 5, 1773 (177 Stevens). He mentions brother 





Benjamin Powell, late of Peckham, Esq., and his 
daughter Ann Powell, spinster ; freeholds in the 
parish of St. Luke, Old Street; sister Sarah 
Powell, of Bath, spinster, executrix. 

G. W. M. 


“ Nathaniel Powell, Esq., of Ewhurst, was created 
a baronet by Charles II. at the Restoration, and 
he, or his son of the same name, subsequently to 
1664, purchased Bodiam ” (Sussex Arch. Colls,, ix, 
295). Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A, 


Bisnop Fieetwoop (6™ §, xi. 8).—Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary (on the authority of 
Powell’s Life) states :— 

“ Born in the Tower of London, in which his father, 
Jeffery Fleetwood, had resided He left behind him 
an only son, Dr, Charles Fleetwood, who inherited his 
paternal estate in Lancashire, and had been presented 
a few years before by his father, as Bishop of Ely, to 
the great rectory of Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, 
which he did not long enjoy,” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


William Fleetwood was the son of Jeffery 
Fleetwood by Anne his wife, daughter of Richard 
Smith, Prothonotary of the Poultry Compter, 
His only son was Dr. Charles Fleetwood, Rector 
of Cottenham, Cambs. It seems neither his widow 


nor his son survived him long. See Biog. Brit, 
vol. iii. (1750), pp. 1966-1978, and Chalmers 
. RB. 


(1814), vol. xiv. pp. 375-380. G, F 


In reply to your correspondent J. P. E., I refer 
him to Biographia Britannica, where he will find 
that Bishop Fleetwood was descended from the 
Fleetwoods of Lancashire, and inherited an estate 
there. His widow, Mrs. Anne Fleetwood, hass 
monumental inscription on black marble in Ely 
Cathedral. His father was Jeffery Fleetwood, and 
his mother Anne, daughter to Richard Smith, 
Prothonotary of the Poultry Compter. He left a 
only son, Charles Fleetwood, LL.D., who inherited 
his paternal estate, and was Archdeacon of Com- 
wall, Canon of Ely and Exeter, and Reetor of 
Cottenham. Ww. L 


It is somewhat surprising that no biography 
exists of this excellent man and distinguished pre 
late, beyond the brief notice prefixed by bis 
nephew, Dr. W. Powell, Dean of St. Asaph, t 
the collected edition of his works published ia 
1737. He is said to have been born in the Tower 
of London on New Year’s Day, 4.¢., March %, 
1656. But what brought his mother there? The 
answer is probably found in a quotation in Peck’ 
Desiderata, from some obituary notices written by 
a Mr. Richard Smith, Prothonotary in the Poultry 
Compter, and antiquary: “ mpcixv. April 17. 
Died my son Jeffery Fleetwood in the Tower, 
leaving my daughter Ann, his wife, and six littl 
children behind him: God preserve them!” 48 
there is no record of any other Fleetwood being 2 
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the Tower as a prisoner, except Col. George Fleet 


- | complete, from its reference to the Valor Ecclesias- 


wood, the regicide, who was committed August 25, | ticus of Henry VIII, The Valor itself was printed 
1660, but subsequently released, it is probable | by the Record Commission, 1810-36, in 6 vols. 
that Jeffery Fleetwood had some official connexion | fol. The divisions of the volumes may be seen in 
with the fortress, and resided there. Reference to | Lowndes, s. v. “ Valor.” Ep. Marsnatt, 


the civil and ecclesiastical muniments of the Tower 


- nag wage > A list of dedications for the county of Somerset 
Se ete the a oF tet oe ee is given in the Proceedings of the Archwological 


Rossal, Lancashire, other branches being settled 


Society in that county, and the same is done for 


st Hesketh in that county, and in several other | ° Wilts, by Canon Jackson, in the Wilts Archeo- 
counties, The estate, which devolved upon the logical Magazine, vol. xv. p. 98. J. 


bishop, passed, on his decease, to his son and only 


Caricatures OF THE Mournreapy Envetorre 


surviving child (by his wife Ann 1), Dr. | (6% §. ix. 508; x. 98, 234, 373, 478; xi, 33, 74). 


Charles Fleetwood, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Prebend of Ely, Canon of Exeter, 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, and Rector of Cotten- 
ham, Cambridge—decidedly a pluralist. The| Rp,onp? 
latter, who married in 1718 Anne, daughter of Dr.| Aberdeen. 


Stephen Weston, Bishop of Exeter, died July 27, 


—Would some reader of ‘‘ N. & Q.” having access 
to a file of the Leiswre Hour kindly supply me 
with the date of the article spoken of Mr. J. P. 
P. J. ANDERson, 


1737, and was buried in his father’s vault in Ely Has your correspondent seen those in Moens’s 


Cathedral, where monuments to father and son, 
erected by their respective widows, may be seen. 

The Rossal estate passed, not long after, to the 
Hesketh family, by the marriage of Roger Hes- 
keth, Sheriff in 1740, with Margaret Fleetwood. 
In 1831 their descendant, Peter Hesketh of 
Rossal, assumed by royal licence the name and 
ams of Fleetwood. It was this gentleman who, 
in 1836, founded the port which bears his name, 
about two miles north of Rossal ; in 1838 he was 
erated a baronet (the first Fleetwood baronetcy 
of 1611 having become extinct in 1802); in 1850 
he sold the Rossal estate to the trustees of the 
public school lately founded there, and died 
April 12, 1866, when the baronetcy expired. The 
present representative of the Fleetwoods and Hes- 
keths- of Rossal is Edward Fleetwood Hesketh, 
Euq., of North Meols Hall. I hope this informa- 
tion will satisfy your correspondent J. P. E. 

C. H. D. 


Depications or Parisn Cuvurcues (6% S. x, 
496; xi. 75). —The dedications of churches in Wilts 
tare been collected by the Rev. Canon Jackson, 
aud recorded in vol. xv. of the Wiltshire Archeo- 


Magazine, p. 99,1875, C,. H. Mayo. 
Burton. 


The dedications of all the parish churches in 

Tngland and Wales, arranged according to dioceses 

ind deaneries, so far as the dedications can be 

watained, are given in two books in common 

w. Inthe Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum, 

by Jobn Ecton, Lond., 1742, it is stated in the 
) P. iii: — 

*4sa further advantage, the names of the saints to 
vem the churches or chapels are dedicated are placed 
immediately after the Rectories, Vicarages, &c. For this 
the editors are obliged to that learned and communica- 
Mantiquary, Browne Willis, Esq.” 


Te Liber Regis, vel Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesias- 


Catalogue of Stamps? If not I shall be happy to 
lend them to him. E. A. Fry. 
172, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 


Sr. Devenick (6" §. xi. 9).— According to 
Baring Gould, St. Devenick was a Scotch saint, 
of Caithness, colleague of the early preachers in 
Scotland, St. Columba and St. Mauricius. He is 
described as “avery old man,” and called Devinicus, 
and is buried, according to Aberdeen Breviary, at 
“Banquhory, Devynik.” A fair at Methlick (co. 
Aberdeen) is held in his honour (November), and 
a well, “St. Devenick,” is found in the neighbour- 
hood. C. Buarr. 


The name of this Scotch saint is given in Smith 
and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
Very little is known of him. He flourished in 
the ninth century, and is supposed to have died 
887. He was either a bishop or an archdeacon; 
laboured as a preacher in Caithness, and was 
buried in the church of Banchory-Devenick, near 
Aberdeen. He is known also as St. Davneck. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A. 


May not this be a corruption of Devynock? 
There is a parish of this name in the county of 
Brecon, and the church is dedicated to two saints 
—Cynog and Dyfnog. Is not Devynock the same 
as Dyfnog? St. Dyfnog flourished between 600 
and 634; February 13 is his festival. There was 
also a saint of the name of Dyfnig, who accom- 
panied Cadfan from Armorica to Britain in the 
sixth century. M.A.Oxon. 
“November 13. In Scotland the deposition of St. 
Devinike, bishop in the ninth century.".—A Memorial of 
Ancient British Piety; or,a British Martyrology, p, 158, 
Lond., 1761, 

Ep. MarsHatt. 
Cowett (6 §. xi. 29).—For 1637 read 1607. 
A good account of the circumstances connected 
with the condemnation of Dr. Cowell’s book will 





farum, by John Bacon, Lond., 1786, is more 
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be found in the Biographia Britannica, vol. iii., 
1494-7. This mainly rests on a fuller statement 
by Bishop White Kennett, contained in his pre- 
face prefixed to the edition of The Interpreter pub- 
lished in 1701. To make the relative value of 
this edition better known, I will add the full title 
from my copy, and an important note by Dr. Bliss: 

The Interpreter or Words and Terms, used either in 
the Common or Statute Laws of this Realm, and in 
Tenures and Jocular Customs: with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Antient Names of Places in Zxgland, very 
Necessary for the Use of all Young Students, that con- 
verse with Antient Deeds, Charters, &c. 

First Published by the Learned Dr. Cowet, in the 
Year 1607, and continu’d by Tuo. MAntey of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., to the Year 1684. 

Now further Augmented and Improv’d, by the Addi- 
tion of many Thousand Words, as are found in our His- 
tories, Antiquities, Cartularies, Rolls, Registers, and 
other Manuscript Records, not hitherto Explain’d in 
any Dictionary. 

London: Printed for J. Puacz at Furnivals-Inn-gate 
in Holborn, A. & J, Cuurcutt, at the Black-Swan in 
Pater-noster-Row, and KR. Sane, at Grays-Jan-gate in 
Holborn, 1701. Folio. 

Title and preface to the last edition by Mr. 
Manley, two leaves; [Kennett’s] preface, four 
leaves. Sig. B to Z in fours, then Aaa to Ccc in 
twos, then Dd to Zz in twos, then again Aaa to 
Ooo in twos, then Pppp to Ssss in twos; no num- 
bers. 

“T think that it is not generally known that the first 
really improved edition of this very useful book is in 
folio, Lond., 1701. This was superintended by Bishop 
Kennett, who made many additions, and wrote the 
preface, I learn this from a manuscript note of Bishop 
Tanner's, in his own copy, which was given him by the 
editor, and is now in the Bodleian, It has a great num- 
ber of valuable notes by Tanner in MS., which have 
been transcribed by Mr. Ellis into a copy of the same 
edition in the British Museum.”—Note by Dr. P, Bliss 
in Reliquie Hearniane, second edit., vol. i. p. 307. 

J. Incue Drenoe. 


In the first edition, which I have before me, 
published at Cambridge in 1607, the name is 
spelled Cowell. The book appears to have 
offended all parties. The common lawyers were 
hurt, so that Sir Edward Coke dubbed the author 
“Dr. Cowheel.” One side said that the king’s 
prerogative and the power of the Crown were 
attacked, while another accused the writer of be- 
traying the liberties of the people. He was com- 
mitted to prison and the book burned. He died 
at Cambridge in 1811, but there were many sub- 
sequent editions of the work. 

G. F. Branprorp. 

The history of Cowel’s Interpreter is to be seen 
in D'Israeli’s Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, 
pp. 193-197, London, Warne, s.a., “Chandos 
Classics,” Ep. MARSHALL. 


Mr. Warp will find the reason for the suppres- 
sion of The Interpreter in the preface to the edi- 
tion of 1727, in vol, iii, of Biographia Britannica 





(1750), and vol. x. of Chalmers’s Biographical Dic. 
tionary, sub nom. “Cowell.” In the preface rm. 
ferred to above, the proclamation of James J, 
“touching Dr. Cowel’s Book called The Inter. 
preter” is given at length. G. F. R. B, 


Jounny Crapaup (6 §. xi. 6).—With refer. 
ence to the adoption of a coat of toads by the 
Cornish family of Botreux, would it not be mor 
natural to connect it with the Old French boterd, 
a toad, plural botereaus ? The word is of frequent 
occurrence in French, and is also found in Th 
Ayenbite, p. 187. It has survived in France in 
some names of places, as Les Bottereaux, a village 
in Normandy. The existence of a Cornish word 
botru might help to elucidate the etymology of 
boterel, which, in Burguy at least, is anything but 
clear. F, J. Amours, 


“Snip-smaPe AND Bristow FASHION” (6% § 
xi. 26).—This phrase is used by Americans, It 
occurs in Dana’s Two Years before the Mas, 
ch. xx.:—“ They said her decks were as white » 
snow—holystoned every morning, like a man-d- 
wars; everything on board ‘ship-shape ani 
Bristol fashion.’ ” Geo. L. Appersoy. 

Wimbledon. 


Unirep States: Corrants or- Corraya 
(6 §S. xi. 46).—In all probability the corred 
orthography of this name is Corrance, an ol 
county family at the present time resident at Par 
ham Hall, co. Suffolk. See for pedigree Burkes 
Landed Gentry, s.v. The arms as given there an 
“ Arg., on a chevron between three ravens sable, 
three leopards’ faces or.” Wormingford is a parish 
in Essex, near Colchester, on the river Stour; and 
on the opposite side of it is Smallbridge, in th 
parish of Bures, Suffolk, an old manor of th 
Waldegraves in the fifteenth century. The di 
manor-house, now occupied by farmers, is sil 
remaining. Joun Picxrorp, M.A 


Source or Srory: Corncipences (6% §. vill 
368 ; ix. 497; x. 53, 138, 214, 357, 504),—As ay 
rejoinder to Mr. Massry would occupy too mod 
space in “N. & Q.” for a subject not quite is 
own, allow me to say that it is embodied in@ 
article that I have been asked to contribute 
(though not quite on all fours with what I takew 
be the opinions of the Society) to the currest 
number of the Journal of Psychical Research, it 
reply to numerous letters brought me by my nol 
6" §, x. 357. R. H. Bust. 


Horcurxson’s “ Massacnvsetts ” (6 S. xi. & 
53).—This book is out of print, but might beg 
through some second-hand bookseller. Smith, i 
Soho Square, Stevens, in Trafalgar Square, # 
Sabin, in Hart Street, could be applied to. 
few years ago I saw a copy priced at = shillings 
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Miscellanedus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


istory of Taxation and Taxes in England, from the 
pa Nines to the Present Day. By Stephen 
Dowell, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) : 
A nistory of taxation is a work of more importance 
than at first sight appears. Oppressive or unjust taxa- 
tion has been the prime motor in most popular outbreaks. 
Our own history, with its record of successive rebellions 
under leaders like Jack Cade or Wat Tyler, with the 
resistance to ship-money, ending in revolution, and the 
joss by taxation of our American colonies, offers abun- 
dant proof of this fact, which is corroborated by the 
history of neighbouring countries, Nothing is more 
remarkable in the history of the development of freedom 
jn the Netherlands than the manner in which the 
Flemish and Dutch cities watched almost, as it seemed, 
womoved the extinction of their liberties and the perse- 
cation which took toll of the lives of their citizens, and 
filled the land with the scent of rapine and murder. 
The question of over- taxation, however, had power 
to focus in one centre of resistance all scattered elements 
of revolt and to bring about the removal of the rule of 
in. In England, indeed, the outbreak of revolt 
against taxation goes back to the time of the Iceni, and 
Queen Boadicea harangued her followers against Roman 
imposts. Far more than a mere technical work is, 
sccordingly, the History of Taxation and Taxes in Eng- 
land Mr, Dowell has written, To the philosopher, the 
student, and the political economist the book is invalu- 
able. It has, however, strange as such an assertion 
may seem, great attraction for the general reader, and 
the labour of reading through the four goodly volumes 
ismore of a pleasure than a task. Some repetition is 
wavoidable under the conditions which Mr, Dowell has 
— upon himself, This, however, is the only defect 
inhis volumes, The treatment of the subject is philo- 
wphical, the style is concise and luminous, and the illus- 
trations, sparingly employed, are well selected, and show 
the possession of learning outside the subject treated. 








































































































anor of the The four volumes may almost be treated as separate 
: The od works, Vol. i. deals with taxation in England from the 
y- me lanyof the Scriptura of the Romans, through the ship- 
ners, M A qld, danegeld, and fumage, or — of the Suen, 
RD, M. the , scutage, and carucage of Norman monarchs, 
~_— a tothe first establishment of the Customs and of direct 
; (6% §, vil taxation, the benevolences and monopolies and other 
104). — As my forms of levy, and ends with the Civil War. With the 

‘too m wublishment of the Commonwealth taxation as now 
py &. ity [Ip Mierstood may be held to have commenced. The in- 
not quite! ewe of this through various wars, until in the period 
bodied in @ H% datruggie against Bonaparte, in the present century, 
-o contribu 9% tmtion was carried to its utmost limits, is dealt with in 
vhat I take to vol. ii, In the third volume the history of direct taxa- 
' the current J MBand stamp duties is followed, and in the fourth 
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the history of indirect taxation and all articles dealt 
vith under Customs and Excise. Not easy is it to believe 
lwmuch interest and how much food for reflection there 
tin the work. Few who commence the perusal will 
tandon it until the whole of the four volumes have 
mastered. The growth of taxation has, indeed, 
may features of a romance, and the history of the 
moval of imposts is not less stirring. Mr. Dowell’s 
ions are concisely phrased, and stand out as models 
“matentious speech. Here is an instance :—“ The oath 
taxpayer never has proved the basis of fair 
‘ation, except in connexion with some power of veri- 


fation.” It is not easy to overpraise the execution of 
tis book, , 
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The Nation in the Parish; or, Records of 
Severn. With a Supplemental Chapter on 
By Emily M. Lawson. (Houghton & Gunn.) 

Mrs. Lawson has produced a book of much local interest. 

We once heard a farmer's wife say that a book on the 

theory of evolution was very “amusing.” Though we 

agreed with the lady in question in estimating the book 
highly, we thought that she used the word “ amusing ” 
in a non-natural sense. So we should do if we said we 
had gained entertainment from Mrs, Lawson's labours, 

We have, however, obtained what is much better, a clear 

and distinct picture of the old town in the mediaeval 

time and of the scenes that took place there during the 
stormy fights between the king and the Long Parliament. 

We have detected but very few mistakes. It is an error 

to speak of Cromwell as being “ at the head of the army” 

in 1647, and he was not Lord Protector at the time of the 
battle of Worcester. Considering the way history is 
commonly written and taught, these are, perhaps, not 

very grave errors. Mrs. Lawson has discovered a 

curiosity in Christian names which is new tous, Had 

she not the parish register to support her, we should have 
thought it a well-made jest. We give itin her own words : 

“ Perhaps no more unusual and significant name was ever 

given than that of a Hill Croome bachelor, who wedded 

an Upton maiden on June 13, 1716. His surname being 

Lyes, he was given the Christian name of ‘ Tell no’; and 

it is to be hoped that, with this perpetual memento 

<a upon him, he did tell no lies throughout his 
life.” 

The Upton-on-Severn folk were, it seems, not 
Sabbatarians, Parish meetings were held there on Sunday 
afternoons in the beginning of the last century. We know 
that this custom was prevalent in many places in the 
reign of Elizabeth, but did not think that it had lingered 
so long as the time of Anne or the Georges in any part 
of England. It is not uncommon for those who do not 
understand the ritual customs of the unreformed Church 
of England to make the rash assertion that blue was not 
one of the colours employed in medizval vestments in 
this country, We have an example in disproof of this 
in Mrs. Lawson’s book. At Upton-on-Severn there was 
a blue cope of satin of Bruges and a suit of blue vestments 
of branched silk, The Rev. Robert Lawaon has added a 
useful glossary of words and phrases which he has 
gathered at Upton-on-Severn. 


= on- 
Jamley, 


An Antidote against Melancholy. Compounded of Choice 
Poems, Jovial Songs, Merry Ballads, and Witty Pa- 
rodies. Most pleasant and diverting to Read. (New 
York, Pratt Manufacturing Co.) 

THovucH intended as a book advertisement, this volume 

deserves recognition. It is admirably got up and printed, 

and includes a series of lyrics, &c., by Lodge, Drayton, 

Breton, Sidney, Herrick, Shirley, Sedley, Jonson, Hey- 

wood, &c,, down to such modern writers as C. 8. C., Mr. 

Austin Dobson, and Mr. F. Locker. The selection is 

judiciously made, the slight preliminary information is 

agreeably conveyed, and the book is really a desirable 
possession. If all advertising were of this nature it 
would rapidly establish itself in public favour, 


Mr. Irvine’s essay on “The American Audience” 
arrests attention in the Fortnightly. According to the 
writer its distinguishing characteristic is impartiality, 
“A Pious Legend Examined,” by H. D. Traill, is a valu- 
able added chapter to that bright writer's biography of 
Coleridge.—To the Contemporary Mr. Bryce, M.P., con- 
tributes a paper on “ M. Sardou’s Théodora,” dealing less 
with M. Sardou than with his latest heroine. Mr. Roden 
Noel writes on “The Poetry of Tennyson.”—A short 
but interesting account of “A Fourteenth Century 
Library” is contributed to the Antiquarian Magazine 
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by Mr. J, H. Round. Mr. C. A. Ward’s “ Forecastings 
of Nostradamus ”’ are continued.—Zemple Bar contains 
** A Week with George Eliot” and a chatty and brilliant 
article upon John Wilson Croker.—In a large and mis- 
cellaneous list of contents, embracing every variety of 
interests so-called Imperial, the only article of quasi- 
literary interest in the Nineteenth Century is Mr, Archer’s 
essay on “The Duties of Dramatic Critics.’’ Mr, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “ A Word More about America,” even, is 
political—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes in the Gentle- 
man’s on “Shakespeare Folios and Quartos” and. Mr. 
Schiitz Wilson on “ Another Goethe Correspondence.” 
Time has a paper by Miss A. Mary F, Robinson on “ The 
Jequines and Weaving Brothers,” 

Part I, of a reissue of Our Own Country has been 
published by Messrs, Cassell & Co, The value of this 
record and illustration of all that is most picturesque 
and interesting in the British Kingdom has received full 
recognition. The first part contains a full description 
of Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge, a satisfactory account 
of the history and growth of Leeds, and the commence- 
ment of an account of the Cinque Ports. It is accom- 
panied by a steel engraving of the Port of Liverpool. 

Mr. Georce GrirFitus has written a serviceable guide 
to the fine church of Tong, Shropshire. It is illustrated 
by photographic designs, 

Ixquiners after the Theosophical Society may be 
interested to know that the idyll of The White Lotus, by 
M. C., a fellow of the society, has been published by 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner, 

Messrs. Grirritu, Farran & Co. have issued The 
Altar Hymnal, a book of song for use at the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

Dr. Gro. A. Mutter has published at Nice Laguet or 
Laghetto, an Historical Sketch of its Shrine, a portion of a 
M38. account of Mentone past and present, 

Recetvep The Opening of China, by A. R. Colquhoun, 
six letters reprinted from the Times (Field & Tuer); 
Helps to Health, by Henry OC. Burdett (Kegan Paul & 
Co.); Aids to Long Life, by N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P. 
(Chatto & Wifidus). 

Tue example set by the Rev. Edward William Relton, 
M.A,, Vicar of Ealing, is worthy of imitation, During 
the past year he has issued in monthly leaflets analyses of 
the parish registers, which date back to 1582, the twenty- 
fifth year of Elizabeth. These are accompanied by 
illustrative extracts from the registers, many of which 
are very curious and of signal interest. 


On the 4th inst, Mr. F. J. Furnivall completed his 


sixtieth year. The occasion was marked by the receipt 
of a doctor's degree, granted honoris causd by the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the University of Berlin, It is plea- 
sant to find such recognition on the part of a foreign 
university of the deserts of one of the most fervent and 
able of writers, students, and antiquaries. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature on 
January 28, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. C. H. E, Car. 
michael, M.A., communicated the terms of the Bressa 
Prize, of the value of twelve thousand francs, open to 
authors and inventors of all nations, and to be adjudged 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin in 1886, 

By the death of Count Giovanni Cittadella, Senator 
of the Kingdom of Italy, which was reported to the 
meeting of January 28, the Royal Society of Literature 
loses a distinguished Foreign Honorary Fellow. Count 
Cittadella was president of the Petrarch centenary 
festival, held at Padua and Arquaé in 1874, and was 
author of one of the essays on Petrarch in the centenary 
volume published by the Padua committee, 





Aoatices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following noticgs 
On all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications correspond 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, quex 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with & 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requests) 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” : 


M.A,Oxon, (“ Tae Three Jolly Butchers *’).—No 
is attached to this sign. Three, supposed to be a m 
number, is constantly used in tavern signs, You will 
jolly bakers, jolly fishermen, jolly carpenters, &c., ac 
ing to the trades which are carried on in the neighh 
hood, or some special circumstance in connexion 
the support to be hoped for the house, In Larwood 
Hotten’s History of Signboards, however, reference 
made to a North-country ballad concerning 
butchers who slew nine highwaymen, 

R. C. Barker (“ Novum Testamentum "’).—The 
tion has no special value, It isa reprint of an edif 
published fifty years earlier. 

E. P. H.— 

“That place that doth contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court,” &c. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Eider Brother, Lit 

W. H. Pert (“The noblest object of the wo 
art,” &c.)—These verses were quoted 1st §, iy, 
From an answer published 1st 8. iv. 197, it ap 
that the rebus is found in the poems of Dr. Byrom, 
that the authorship was ascribed to Lord Chest 
Dr. Byrom supplies an answer, some passages of wi 
insufficient without labour to indicate the reply, 
quoted. It is obvious, as you conjecture, that the 
tion is not quite proper, 

J. Wastre Green (“ Plum=100,0002."").—The 
of the word is supposed to be the Spanish pb 
plumage. The expression is kindred to that “be 
feathered his nest.’ Some very curious inform 
concerning the phrase will be found 2” 8. iv, 13, 9 

F, H. Agvoup (‘Great Bed of Ware”).—This ® 
in 1865, was still at the “ Saracen’s Head” inn, at 
It was put up for auction with a reserve bid of 
No advance upon that was made, and it was boug! 
It was reported, inaccurately as it seems, to have 
purchased for Mr. Charles Dickens and removed toG 
Hill, See 3°48, viii, 167,276. What claims to be 
may be, the Great Bed of Ware is now shown a 
Rye House. . 

An Ixquirine Minp (“Squaring the Circle”) 
such Act was ever passed, and no reward was 
offered. 

J. W. Jarvis (“Isle of Wight Railway”).—4 
pated. See ante, p. 66. 

T. W. Wess (“ Cathedrals ”).—Anticipated, See 
x. 376, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to* 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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